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THE TURMOIL. By Booth Tarkington 


“T want to be the first to register my opinion that Booth Tarkington's new novel, ‘The Turmoil,’ is 


the biggest thing that has been done in fiction during the last ten years. 
of a great book. The ‘Tired Business Man’ will revel in it. 


love story she has read in months. The reader of li 


‘The Turmoil’ will stand the test 
The school girl will find it the most charming 
taste has waiting for him a book of rare truth and 


strength.""—Albert Frederick Wilson, New York University. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE LONE STAR RANGER 


By ZANE GREY 


A rushing story of the wild border days of Texas 
in the early seventies, with their desperate contests 
between outlaws and Rangers. Incident after inci- 
dent crowds upon another — hairbreadth escapes, 
deeds of thrilling adventures, manly chivalry, and 
devoted love. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


MOONGLADE 


By the Author of 
“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS” 


Brittany and Russia — the two countries the 
authors know so well — form the picturesque set- 
tings of this cosmopolitan novel of aristocratic life. 
All those readers who are familiar with the other 
books of this author will find in this new story the 
same colorful descriptions of ancient castles and 
modern palaces, of loyal servitors and graceful 
customs. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 





THE GREAT MIRAGE 
By JAMES L. FORD 


The eyes of youth, looking toward the City, see 
a glittering horizon, and Mr. Ford — who knows 
the city as few men know it — tells with skill and a 
good-humored brilliance what is behind the reflec- 
tions of the great mirage. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


THE LADDER 
By PHILIP CURTISS 


The history of a casual man who found it easier 
to climb than to fall. A hopeful, optimistic story 
of the possibilities of American life. The hero 
passes through various sections of its social strata 
as farm-boy, factory-worker, soldier, State Senator, 
and playwright. Froniispiece. $1.30 net. 


THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


By Professor BERNARD MOSES, University of California 


This important work deals with the Fey nme tay — ee + i 
erica. quests, settlements, 


civilization in widely 


ted regions of 
the ordinances in 


to trade, the Jesuit missions, 


i of European 
slave trade, piracy, 
the relation of the clergy to the civil government, 


are some of the subjects interspersed among the records of viceroys, revolts and assertions of the Crown 


authorities. Two volumes. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


By ANNE MORGAN 

This little book, by the daughter of the great 
financier, is filled with helpful suggestions to her 
young countrywoman in the four points of her life’s 
highroad — her education, her responsibilities, her 
recreation, and her future. Miss Morgan is a woman 
of wide mental vision and warm sympathies, and her 
advice is founded on mature thought and experience. 
Frontispiece. 50 cents net. 


Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 





HEROES OF PEACE 
By F. J. GOULD 


Wonderful tales of men who have wrought in 
ne Se ee eee oo oe 
and endurance so often attributed only to war 
actions. Here are told the histories of the founding 
of the Red Cross, the laying of the Atlantic cable, 


stories of the achievements, after ers, of deep- 
sea fishermen and international arbitration, of 
Wisconsin lumbermen and the fighting of wild 
beasts and diseases in India, etc. Jilustrated. 
16mo, 75 cents; School Edition, 50 cents net. 


NEW LIMP LEATHER EDITION OF MARK TWAIN 


An important event in book-publishing 
volumes or more are being published each month. 


is this new edition of the works of the great humorist. 
volumes are light and easy to hold, printed on carefully selected paper and bound in limp red leather. 


The 
Two 


16mo. Frontispiece in each volume. Titles in one volume sold at rate of $1.75 net each. Titles in two 
volumes sold at rate of $1.50 net eath. Sets at $37.00 net. 
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FICTION 

BOWEN, Marjorie 
Prince and Heretic Net $1.35 
By the 7 of “I Will 

aintain,’ 

Von HEYEING, Sessanth 
Lovers in Exile Net $1.35 
By the author (whose name 
is now first revealed) of 
The Letters Which Never 
Reached Him Net $1.35 
The hot discussion of this 
anonymously issued book has 
matured into a permanent 
interest calling for the new 
edition. 

oe et Ten — 

King Jack Net $1.35 
The story of one of York- 
shire’s famous “wilful gen- 
tlemen.” 

BARCYNSKA, Countess 
The Little Mother Who 


Sits at Home Net $1.00 
An indescribably movin, oa 
ion of a mother’s 


or her son. 
LeROSSIGNOL, James E. 
Jean Baptiste Net $1.50 


By the author of “Little 

Stories of Quebec.” 
MACNAUGHTAN, S. 

A Green Englishman 

Canadian Stories by the 
author of “Snow U: 


n the 

Desert,” etc. et $1.35 
BORDEAUX, Henry 

The Awakening _Net $1.35 


The French original — 
which this is translated by 
RUTH HELEN DAVIS is 


now in its 114th edition. 

“An intensely interesting, charm- 

ingly written, eminently human 
k, and a strong argument 

against the modern evil of di- 

vorce. Ene” Sun. 


WELLS, H. G. 
The World Set Free new ea. 
A tremendously strong vision 
of reorganization a a 








FULL OF SOCIAL INTEREST 
O’DONOGHUE, Edward 
Geoffrey 

The Story of Bethlehem 
Hospital _lustrated. Net $5 
A history from its foundation 
in 1247 of the famous insti- 
tution better known as Bed- 
lam. It shows the progress in 
the world’s care of its insane 
poor. 

PARRY, Judge E. A. 


The Law and the Poor 
jet $2.50 


A reasonable, kindl nite 
of the law’s ineq ities. 


JANE, L. Cecil 


The Nations at War Net $1 


A forecast of the new era to 
dawn with the return of 


peace. 
BARKER, J. Ellis 
Modern Germany 


New ed. Net $3 
With a new introduction and 
exceptionally important ad- 
ditions. 
RANKIN, Lt.-Col. R. 
The Inner History of the 
Balkan War Net $5 
A work of unrivalled author- 
ity on the politics of south- 
eastern Europe. 
SHEPHEARD, Harold B. 


Jesus and Politics Net $1 
With an introduction b 
Prof. Vida D. Scudder, Wel- 
lesley College. 
UNDERHILL, Evelyn 


Practical Mysticism Net $1 

By the foremost modern in- 

terpreter of man’s claim upon 

spiritual riches and ability to 

really possess them. 
GREEN, Emma M. 
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PRIESTLEY, Raymond 


Antarctic meee 


The extraordinary 

of Scott’s Northern Party y of 

which the author was a mem- 

ber. A wonderful exhibit of 

courage and _ endurance. 

Fully illustrated. 
PEPPERMAN, W. Leon 


Who Built the Panama 
Gonat? 


Net $2 
rous ou —— book 
e@ men who 


made possible and built the 
Canal. Illustrated by Jos- 
EPH PENNELL. 27 Photo- 
gravures. 2 maps. 

CRAMB, Prof. J. A. 

Origins and Destiny of 
Imperial Britain Net $1.50 
A study of the Nation’s ideals 


with an Essay on Nineteenth 
Century Europe. 


ow in its 130th Spans. 
as the 
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lying causes of the war. 
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The author is Director of the 
Reptile House of the London 
Zoo, and yen his 
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details of his subjects’ life 
histories and habits. 


GILLMORE, Maria MclI. 


Meatless Cookery _Net $2 
Aims to prolong life by sub- 
stituting where meat dishes 
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tious combinations of vege- 
tables, cheese, nuts, etc. 
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THE HARBOR 


By Ernest Poole 





Mr. Poole has written a novel of remarkable power and vision in 
which are depicted the great changes taking place in American life, 
business and ideals in the present generation. Under the tremendous 
influence of the great New York harbor, with its docks, warehouses, 
its huge liners and its workers, a young writer passes, in the devel- 
opment of his life and work, from a blind worship of enterprise and 
efficiency to a deeper knowledge and understanding of humanity. 





—— N. Y. Times 


“This first book of his is by 
all odds the best American novel 
that has appeared in many a 
long day. It is earnest, sincere, 
broad in scope and purpose, 
well balanced, combining intel- 
lect and emotion. . The 
characters are ably drawn, 
strikingly contrasted, essentially 
American. . Here in this 
vision of the harbor is focused 
much of our modern world, its 
perplexities, its struggles and 
its ideals. . . Mr. Poole may 
be congratulated upon having 
written an absorbingly interest- 
ing and very significant novel.” 


— N. Y. Post 


“Many and varied as are the 
themes that have been woven 
together to make the whole, 
each one is clean cut and fits 
into its right place. “The Har- 
bor’ is well worth reading, both 
for what it gives and the manner 
in which that is given.” 





—— N. Y. Tribune 


“This is a remarkable book, 
. an achievement in itself. 
It is one of the ablest novels 
added to American fiction in 
many a year... The first 
really notable novel produced 
by the new democracy, .. . 
a book of the past and the 
present and the future, not only 
of New York and of this 
country, but of all the world. 
. Mr. Poole is an author of 
exceptional gifts, of ideas and 
convictions. Let us hope that 
the American reading public, 
which has neglected so many 
new talents among us, will give 
him in fullest measure the recog- 
nition which he so fully de- 
serves." 
Brooklyn Eagle —— 
“Mr. Poole is thoroughly in 
earnest, very much in love with 
his subject and he has written a 
sincere and . . . an extremely 
vivid story . . . a great deal 
of the living New York is in it.” 





—— N. Y. World —— 


“A fine new American story, 
in the spirit of the hour. . . 
A work which must be placed at 
once among the rare books that 
count — which may prove quite 
possibly to be the distinctive 
American novel of the year. . . 
He finds in the harbor the glory 
and the wretchedness of the 
world, together with a new, vast 
breadth of outlook and a new 
depth of thought. . . The New 
York it presents is no limited 
city, but a vast world centre of 
ideas, ideals, hope, passions and 
struggles." 


—— N. Y. Globe —— 


“Mr. Poole’s story is interest- 
ing on many counts. . . The 
whole is admirably written. . . 
One can say of it what he quotes 
another as giving as his ideal, 
‘one more fellow has done his 
best — by telling of life as he 
has seen it — his changing life 
through his changing eyes.’” 





“*THE HARBOR’ IS THE FIRST REALLY NOTABLE NOVEL 





PRODUCED BY THE NEW DEMOCRACY.’’—New YorkTribune. 
Price $1.40. Onsale at all bookstores. 
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WAR AND POETRY. 





A German visitor came to the United 
States not long ago for the purpose of sound- 
ing American sentiment upon the subject of 
the great war. After some weeks of investiga- 
tion, during which he interviewed many peo- 
ple in the various walks of life, and read his 
fill of newspaper and magazine comment, he 
became a very despondent and chastened per- 
son. In conversation one day, the discussion 
turned upon the bankruptcy of German diplo- 
macy in the weeks preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities, and it was suggested to him that 
the capital error of his country was to be found 
in its failure to understand the psychology of 
the English people. He admitted the justice 
of the criticism, and added with a sigh: ‘‘We 
did not know how they hated us,’’— thereby 
affording an illustration more striking than 
any argument in its illumination of the charge. 

Now we knew very well how the Germans 
hate the English. The passion is expressed in 
thousands of sayings, both private and official, 
that have of late found issue from the German 
mind, and is a national attitude merely crys- 
tallized in Herr Ernst Lissauer’s ‘‘Hassge- 
sang,’’ which has been so adroitly turned into 
English and so widely read. When this truly 
hateful poem came to the attention of the 
English public, it was accompanied (in a letter 
to ‘‘The Spectator’’) by an expression of 
naive surprise that it should have been first 
published in ‘‘Jugend,’’ which from its title 
would seem to be ‘‘a magazine for boys and 
girls.’’ So even the most ghastly subjects are 
sometimes lighted up by flashes of unconscious 
humor. Probably no German in these heated 
days could grasp the simple and obvious truth 
that an outburst against Germany in Herr 
Lissauer’s violent strain could not possibly be 
a product of the English mind. We can read- 
ily imagine an Englishman of the type, say, 
of Mr. Galsworthy or Mr. Watson or Mr. Hew- 
lett, countering with an entirely sincere and 
heartfelt ‘‘Liebesgesang’’ for the country of 
the enemy—although such an expression 
would of course be addressed to the Germany 
of Goethe and Schiller, of Beethoven and 
Wagner, of Kant and Schopenhauer, the coun- 
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try of the soul cherished in countless English 
hearts, rather than to the Germany of 
Treitschke and Bernhardi and the Prussian 
Kaiser, or of the excited German professors 
whose manifesto last autumn was such a 
shock to the moral consciousness of the world’s 
commonwealth of ideas. In very truth, no one 
who has the least understanding of the En- 
glish psychology believes that its attitude 
toward the Germans is one of hatred. It hates 
the evil of the German policies and pedantic 
methods of warfare, but it retains a deep and 
genuine sympathy for the German people, and 
does not withhold from them its meed of praise 
for their valor in arms, for their self-sacrifice 
and devotion to the Fatherland, and for the 
beau geste that occasionally shines out through 
the murk of the strife. Those who imagine 
that Englishmen hate the Germans are of the 
purblind tribe who find in the ‘‘Divine 
Comedy’’ merely a record of Dante’s personal 
hatreds, and the expression of his vindictive- 
ness toward his enemies. Meanwhile, a differ- 
ent sort of counter to the attack is provided 
from America in Miss Helen Gray Cone’s 
beautiful ‘‘Song of Love for England,’’ pub- 
lished in ‘‘The Atlantic Monthly’’ a month 
ago. 

The relations between poetry and war have 
long been a subject of literary discussion and 
even of controversy. There are some who hold 
that such a flowering of a nation’s passion as 
is manifested by its participation in war is 
bound to arouse and stimulate the poetical 
faculty to unwonted exaltations of expression. 
By a careful process of selection, the facts may 
often be made to fit in with this thesis, and 
give it plausible support. On the other hand, 
a broader view will tend to dislodge such a 
conclusion, and lead us back to the proposition 
that the wind of the spirit of genius ‘‘ bloweth 
where it listeth,’’ and that no historical syn- 
thesis can establish a sure relation (except for 
Tyrtean strains) between the agony of war 
and the agony whereby the poet’s mind is 
impelled to teach in song what it has learned 
in suffering. 

“ Vex thou not the poet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit,” 
is an injunction that may profitably be laid 
upon the theorists who are disposed to formu- 
late rules upon which the poetic faculty per- 
force must act. 

Our own Civil War, one of the greatest in 

history until all comparisons were dwarfed by 





the horror of last autumn, now still upon the 
world, affords a case in point. It must be ad- 
mitted that Browne’s ‘‘ Bugle Echoes,’’ which 
represents the best possible gleaning from that 
field of endeavor, is a work that contains very 
little poetry of enduring value. We who knew 
the poems of the Civil War period when they 
came white-hot from the heart and imagina- 
tion of their singers, are still reluctant to 
acquiesce in any appraisal that allows them 
no more than their eternal and objective value, 
but there remain, after all, very few pieces 
that belong to the world’s golden treasury. 
Lowell’s ‘‘Commemoration Ode’’ and Whit- 
man’s ‘‘When lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloomed,’’ are about all that we are sure of, 
to which, for our inglorious little war of a 
later date, must be added Moody’s ‘‘Ode in 
Time of Hesitation.’’ Mr. Stedman seems to 
have said the last word of wisdom upon this 
subject : 

“ The late Civii War was not of itself an incen- 
tive to good poetry and art, nor directly productive 
of them. Such disorders seldom are; action is a 
substitute for the ideal, and the thinker’s or dream- 
er’s life seems ignoble and rep t. But we shall 
see that the moral and emotional conflicts preceding 
the war, and leading to it, were largely stimulating 
to poetic ardor; they broke into expression, and 
buoyed with earnest and fervid sentiment our 
heroic verse... . The Civil War was a general 
absorbent at the erisis when a second group of 
poets began to form. The conflict not only checked 
the rise of a new school, but was followed by a time 
of languor in which the songs of Apollo seemed 
— to those who had listened to the shout of 

ars.” 

We cannot, then, predict with any assurance 
that the world war of this year will bear 
the fruit of a poetical renascence. If it should, 
the ripening will be slow, and the harvest long 
delayed. There is no indication that the poet 
for the occasion now exists anywhere — unless 
he be M. Verhaeren—as the poet was found 
in 1870-71 in the person of Victor Hugo, who 
forged ‘‘L’Année Terrible’’ in the white heat 
of his passionate indignation. No one seems 
capable just now of getting the right perspec- 
tive, or striking a deeper note than that of 
vehemence and outraged sensibility. Probably 
the finest poem occasioned by the Franco- 
Prussian war was George Meredith’s ‘France _ 
in December, 1870,’’ written at the time, it is 
true, but with so deep and comprehensive an 
understanding of its theme that it now reads 
like the verdict of the ages. But we scan the 
horizon in vain for a Meredith in this super 
terrible year. 
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All this does not mean that the poets, such 
as they are, have been silent during the past 
half-year. They have risen promptly, even too 
promptly, to the appeal, and dashed off com- 
positions innumerable showing their hearts to 
be in the right place (Tipperary or else- 
where), but not often reaching the heights of 
which their previous performances have shown 
them capable. The flow of their rhymes has 
too often been turgid, and its waters anything 
but crystal-clear. Now and then, indeed, as in 
Mr. Barry Pain’s lines on ‘‘The Kaiser and 
God,’’ we get a really impressive bit of verse: 

“Tmpious braggart, you forget; 

God is not your conscript yet; 

You shall learn in dumb amaze 

That His ways are not your ways, 
That the mire through which you trod 
Is not the high white road of God, 


To Whom, whichever way the combat vole, 

We, fighting to the end, commend our souls. af 
But it must be admitted that the poetry of the 
war has thus far proved a disappointment. 
The output of English verse upon this theme 
seems to deserve, as a whole, the treatment 
given it in these lines by a London journalist: 
“Has Robert Bridges’s success with fighting 

Been such as to encourage emulation? 

Or Dr. Watson’s ‘ bit them in the Bight ’-ing? 

Or the same author’s other lucubration 

(Yet one more blow for a disthressful nation) 

In which, dead gravelled for a rhyme for ‘ Ireland, 

He struggled out with ‘ motherland and sireland’? 

“Did even the voice from Rudyard Kipling’s shelf 
Say anything it had not said before? 

And was not Stephen Phillips just himself? 
And was not Newbolt’s effort on the war 
Distinetly less effective than of yore? 

And would not German shrapnel in the leg be 

Less lacerating than the verse of Begbie? ” 

After all, poets exist by the grace of God, 
and neither war nor any other fortuitous cir- 
cumstance can create them. If they are on 
hand in a great spiritual crisis like the pres- 
ent, well and good; but we must not expect 
them to be struck off from the mint of human 
potentiality even by such a struggle as the 
present, in which all the interests and ideals 
that civilization holds dear are at stake. The 
real singers of the present cataclysm may be 
yet unborn, and that Weltgericht which it is 
the peculiar mission of the poet to pronounce 
upon it may not find expression until the hor- 
rors of this war have become as 

“ Old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago.” 


Writuiam Morton Payne. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE ROAD TO AUTHORSHIP is of varying 
length. Some writers produce books in their 
early ‘teens, while others, not less endowed 
with the vision and the faculty divine, yet 
want the accomplishment of book-writing, 
and die with only a meagre magazine article 
or two to their credit. An instance not at all 
belonging in this latter class comes to our 
attention. In 1890 a young colored man of 
Alabama was so fortunate as to find himself 
in the neighborhood of Tuskegee and yielded 
to the impulse to seek an interview with Mr. 
Booker Washington, in the hope of gaining 
admittance to the Institute under the latter’s 
superintendence. In answer to certain ques- 
tions put to him as an entrance examination, 
the young man was unable even to tell the 
county or the state or the nation in which he 
lived, and when interrogated as to the parts 
of speech he answered that they were the lips, 
teeth, tongue, and throat. Nevertheless he 
was admitted to the Tuskegee Institute and 
was put to work at stripping fodder from 
sorghum cane. It is this member of our large 
negro population who now comes before the 
book-reading public as author of ‘‘The Black 
Man’s Burden,”’ evidently a not insignificant 
piece of work, to which the Principal of Tus- 
kegee contributes an introduction, and which 
one critic pronounces to be ‘‘among the six 
greatest works by members of the negro race’’ 
that he has read. Mr. William H. Holtzclaw 
—for he is the author — was graduated from 
Tuskegee in 1898, and has since then founded 
and built up the Utica Normal and Industrial 
Institute, at Utica, Mississippi, which to-day 
has more than five hundred pupils, taught by 
thirty-five instructors, and owns 1700 acres of 
land, with fourteen buildings. And less than 
twenty-five years ago the head of this great 
school and the author of the notable book that 
has served as text to these rather desultory re- 
marks did not know the parts of speech. 


SEEKERS AFTER CURIOUS AND RARE BITS OF 
INFORMATION furnish more occupation to ref- 
erence-room attendants than all other persons 
combined. Experience in library work has 
proved that there is almost no imaginable 
query that may not at any time be sprung 
upon the supposedly omniscient librarian or 
some member of his staff. For instance, 
earnest inquiry was once made, in our hearing, 
at a certain public library, concerning the 
color of the Due de Reichstadt’s hair and eyes, 
and as to whether his hair was curly or 
straight; and another inquirer wished to 
know how much port wine was consumed in 
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worker would be surprised or very much dis- 
concerted at being abruptly asked whether 
Queen Elizabeth was in the habit of putting 
her right shoe on before her left, or the re- 
verse; or whether dentistry was known to the 
ancient Egyptians; or what proportion of 
those wounded in the battle of Hastings died 
of their injuries. In order to meet with smil- 
ing confidence such manifestations of extraor- 
dinary thirst for knowledge, libraries are now 
more and more following the practice of index- 
ing and classifying their available stores of 
out-of-the-way information. The Chicago 
Public Library has begun a ‘‘Facts and Fig- 
ures Index’’ of this nature. From a week’s 
list of inquiries it publishes a few sample ques- 
tions on the preparation of peanuts for mar- 
ket, the number of buildings erected in large 
cities in 1913, the regulations for packing 
motion-picture films for shipping, the rise in 
real-estate values, the amount of food con- 
sumed by the nations at war, the number 
of deaths attributable to aleohol, and other 
equally interesting matters. If one would 
learn the vast range and variety of his own 
ignorance, let him serve for a week as refer- 
ence librarian in a large library. 


AN EMBARRASSING OBLIGATION that has often 
made itself felt outside the library world is 
the subject of some editorial remarks in the 
**Library Occurrent’’ the quarterly publica- 
tion of the Indiana Public Library Commis- 
sion. After giving suggestions for district 
meetings of library workers, the writer refers 
to two reasons that ‘‘clearly seem to have 
deterred some districts from meeting oftener: 
difficulty in finding an easily accessible meet- 
ing place, and fear of social obligations con- 
nected with the meeting.’’ As to the latter 
reason,— ‘‘District meetings are professional 
meetings, and, though there is properly a so- 
cial atmosphere when friends meet, there 
should be no attempt on the part of the host 
to furnish refreshments or entertainment. 
Unquestionably, such hospitality adds much to 
the pleasure of the meeting, but the expressed 
opinions of many librarians make as unques- 
tionable the fact that many librarians whose 
boards are unwilling to pay for such entertain- 
ment and who themselves cannot afford to do 
80, feel it impossible to invite the district to 
meet with them. Either such entertaining 
should be entirely omitted or the district itself, 
if it so votes, should contribute towards the 
expense.’’ Possibly a useful hint might here 
be conveyed by citing the example of the 
charming Mrs. Ware (wife of the author of 
**Zenobia,’’ ‘‘Julian,’’ and other books now 





too little read) who by her graces and accom- 
plishments as hostess could so delight those 
who gathered about her rather meagre board 
that they became unaware whether they were 
partaking of simple bread and butter and tea 
or were feasting on ambrosia and nectar, but 
with a subsequent impression that it had been 
ambrosia and nectar. 


THE PASSION FOR TEXTUAL CRITICISM has un- 
doubtedly been indulged in with less restraint 
by German scholars than by the scholars of 
any other country, and the stock illustration 
of this passion raised to its highest power is 
the traditional but unauthenticated instance 
of the learned Teuton who devoted a lifetime 
to the study and explanation of a certain 
punctuation mark in an ancient manuscript, 
only to discover at the very end that it was 
nothing but a fly-speck after all. A conspicu- 
ous example of industry and zeal in textual 
criticism was the late Ingram Bywater, for- 
merly Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, 
who died in one of the last days of the past 
year, and whose titles and honors and list of 
scholarly publications make a most impressive 
showing. He edited with microscopic care the 
fragments of Heraclitus, the works of Pris- 
eianus Lydus, Aristotle’s ‘‘Nicomachean 
Ethies’’ and ‘‘ Poetics,’’ and wrote a treatise 
on the textual criticism of the ‘‘Ethics.’’ But 
it was his work on the ‘‘Poetics’’ that consti- 
tuted his magnum opus, though that frag- 
mentary disquisition itself is but an opuscule, 
an inconsiderable item in the list of Aristotle’s 
works. Years of painstaking research were 
devoted to this task, and it was not until 1897, 
when Bywater was fifty-seven years old, that 
he ventured to give to the world his recension 
of the text, with critical commentary. Then 
followed a dozen years of further study of the 
Aristotelian text, after which, in 1909, he 
issued his final enlarged and emended work 
on the ‘‘Poeties,’’ accompanied by a transla- 
tion and elaborate commentary. From that 
time until his death he had lived, more em- 
phatically than before, the life of a scholarly 
recluse among his books, in his home at Onslow 
Square, London. 

JUVENILE DISRESPECT FOR LITERARY PROP- 
ERTY, or, in plainer language, young people’s 
tendency to steal books, has compelled the 
trustees of the Cambridge (Mass.) Public 
Library to discontinue, so far as the children 
of that city of culture are concerned, the free- 
dom of access to bookshelves which is the glory 
and the pride of those library workers who like 
to believe that the great public is becoming 
more and more intelligently and conscien- 
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tiously responsive to the increasing opportuni- 
ties and privileges extended to it by those who 
purvey to its literary needs. An inventory, 
the first one in five years, has lately been com- 
pleted in the juvenile department of the Cam- 
bridge library, and it reveals a loss, by theft 
or otherwise, of more than a thousand vol- 
umes. Hence the trustees’ action in enclosing 
the formerly open children’s shelves. ‘‘The 
new arrangement,’’ reports the librarian, ‘‘is 
working admirably from the point of view of 
both the children and the attendants. Its 
economic, administrative and educational ad- 
vantages seem already assured. It makes 
practicable the keeping of the books in better 
condition, and the room in better order. It 
enables the attendants to know that a book not 
in its proper place on the shelves is really out 
and not merely misplaced. It tends, by empha- 
sizing our own care for the books, to make the 
children more reverent and careful of them. 
Above all, it obviates the moral risk involved 
in an arrangement which, because of the struc- 
tural plan of the room, permitted among chil- 
dren frequent and undetected thefts.’’ It 
may be that these children will value their 
later and less restricted library privileges the 
more highly for this early curb to their law- 
lessness. d 


FRENCH POETRY AND GERMAN POETRY were 
once compared, or contrasted, by Edward 
Rowland Sill, in humorously realistic phrase, 
in one of his familiar letters. Hesaid: ‘‘I am 
coming to believe the Germans an unpoetic 
people — even their greatest poets are pretty 
wordy and dull and ciumsy. But there is a 
school of modern French poets worth trans- 
lating. I have been doing some of Sully Prud- 
homme, for instance. It is—to the Germans 
—as cloud-fluff to cheese.’’ In the same vein 
one of his published bits of prose has this: 
“‘Perhaps the best topics on which to feel the 
difference are those two immemorial inspirers 
ofsong, war and love. When the German poet 
sings of war, it is with the solemnity of 
Koérner’s ‘Gebet wahrend der Schlacht.’ 
When the French poet sings of it, it is with 
the ‘Gai! Gai!’ of Béranger. In the one, you 
hear the heavy tread of men, a dull, regular 
beat, which, after all, is not very distinguish- 
able to the ear, as to whether it be an advanc- 
ing column or a funeral march. In the other 
you hear only the bugles ringing and shouts of 
enthusiasm and excitement.’’ In what fol- 
lows the Germans seem to have the better of 
it; or are the French here, too, more truly 
poetic? ‘‘In their treatment of love there is 
even sharper contrast. The German word 
Liebe has quite a different atmosphere of sug- 
gestion from the French amour. The German 





poet sings of love and home; you feel that 
there is at least a possibility that the passion 
of to-day will outlast the year, or the years. 
Constancy is one of its very elements. When 
the French poet sings of love, it is very deli- 
eate, rosy, beautiful, but we do not hear of 
home.’’ These quotations are from the just- 
published biography of Sill, reviewed on an- 
other page. i ie 

READERS BEHIND THE BARS of prison cells 
make a peculiar appeal to the library worker, 
and library-extension activities in our penal 
institutions are increasing at an encouraging 
rate. Stone walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage, to a convict absorbed in a 
good book. To the old school of penologists 
this would seem to be an argument for with- 
holding the good book, but luckily the ten- 
dency now is to lessen the rigors of incarcera- 
tion in various reformatory ways, including 
the influence of wholesome literature. In the 
**Seventh Biennial Report of the Nebraska 
Public Library Commission’’ a very readable 
section treats of the Commission’s supervision 
of libraries in State institutions. Here is a 
passage: ‘‘In writing of his library work with 
the men at the penitentiary, one of our former 
librarians says, ‘A prison library can be the 
drive wheel on the engine of discipline.’ This 
same man, whose first introduction to a library 
was in our state prison, after his release sent 
in from one of our far western counties for a 
traveling library for the girls and boys of the 
community. The books had to be hauled thirty 
miles from the railroad. This fall he sent for 
another library and sent an additional request 
for books for the nearest school. Still later, 
another request was received from this same 
district. We are proud indeed of the work 
this man is voluntarily doing and to know 
that his interest in libraries is a permanent 
one.’’ It needs btit a glance at a library map 
of Nebraska, where whole counties are still 
library-less, to demonstrate the opportunity 
there offered for an unlimited amount of such 
library-extension work as this ex-convict is 
now so zealously doing. 


THE PLACE OF CRITICISM in the scheme of 
things is one to which the critics themselves 
are, naturally enough, prone to ascribe too 
much importance. In a current magazine 
article on ‘‘The Acid of Criticism’’ the Rev. 
Hugh Black says some things that apply not 
only to Bible criticism, which is his main 
theme, but also to literary criticism in general 
and, in fact, to criticism in a still more inelu- 
sive sense. It is well to be reminded, now and 
then, that criticism commonly, though not 
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always, ‘‘deals with the fringe, the methods 
and the outward manifestations of life. There 
is room for criticism, for thought, for reason 
in the unfathomable depths of divine truth, 
but these do not generate the truth. It is 
intuitive. The child, the ignorant, the un- 
learned may see it. It is to be seen, not argued 
about. Men spoke before the laws of gram 
mar were propounded. Men reasoned before 
Aristotle built up logic. Men sang before the 
theory of music was dreamed of. Men ate 
before the chemistry of edibles was studied. 
Men believed before the theology was built up 
into a system to formulate their faith. The 
explanation may be difficult, but the thing 
itself is simple. The science of it may be im- 
perfect and hard, but the thing itself is intui- 
tive —a flash, a gleam, an inspiration, an act.’’ 
Those who believe that the first duty of criti- 
cism is to be constructive and not destructive, 
positive and not negative, sympathetic and 
generously appreciative rather than antipa- 
thetic and grudgingly laudatory, will enjoy 
reading in full the utterance here fragmen- 
tarily cited. It is to be found in the February 
number of ‘‘ Everybody’s Magazine.’’ 

Books AS FOOD FOR THE FLAMES are expen- 
sive fuel. The number of valuable libraries 
that, partly or wholly, have in recent years 
gone up in smoke is larger than most people 
would suspect. The fire in the Wisconsin 
State House destroyed several department 
libraries and the travelling library collections 
there in store. The Maryland Institute lost by 
fire a rich collection of works on art and archi- 
tecture, more than twenty thousand volumes 
in all. MeGill University suffered a like de- 
struction of its medical library; the Spring- 
field (Mass.) City Library has experienced a 
serious loss by damage to its books by fire; 
Turin’s ancient university “had one hundred 
thousand volumes of its library reduced to 
ashes; a branch of the St. Louis Public 
Library was wiped out by fire; San Francisco 
lost its public library by earthquake and fire; 
the Equitable Life Insurance Society of New 
York, after forming what was esteemed a 
unique library in its special department, saw 
it fall a prey to the flames; the Paterson 
(N. J.) Publie Library was totally destroyed 
by fire; the library of the University of Vir- 
ginia suffered a like fate; and, to cap the cli- 
max, the State Library at Albany, N. Y., the 
most important collection of its kind in the 
country, fed to the flames nearly half a million 
volumes, more than quarter of a million manu- 
seripts, and three hundred thousand pam- 
phlets. These rather startling proofs of 





‘*hindsight’’ in the fireproofing of libraries are 
cited by the Michigan Library Association in 
an appeal to the State Legislature to provide 
safe quarters for the Michigan State Library 
at Lansing. } 


COMMON SENSE IN BIBLIOGRAPHY needs to be 
preached to the enthusiastic bibliographer. 
Here is a wise word from the current number 
of ‘‘ The Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America,’’ the writer being Mr. Frederick 
W. Jenkins: ‘‘To my mind the greatest need 
is not more of the mechanical records of every 
good, bad, and indifferent publication, but an 
indication of really important articles and 
pamphlets, as well as books. In using such 
records I find nine-tenths of the entries only 
an annoyance. The scholarly tendency to put 
down every conceivable thing is like the crazy 
librarian who saves everything in type. The 
real service to the public is to make a list of 
the things one really needs to read. It is a 
mighty unimportant thing practically to peo- 
ple to see a catalogue of everything that has 
been printed on a certain point; 99 per cent. 
of the value rests in finding what there is that 
is worth consulting.’’ This is from an article 
on ‘‘Bibliography and its Relation to Social 
Work’’—a not very obvious relation at first 
thought, but still existent, else Mr. Jenkins 
could not have filled four octavo pages on the 
subject. Other papers in the same issue are 
a “‘Bibliographical Outline of French-Cana- 
dian Literature,’’ by Mr. James Geddes, Jr., 
a short article on the proposed check-list of 
Canadian public documents, by Mr. Lawrence 
J. Burpee, and an account of the Durrett Col- 
lection in the Library of the University of 
Chicago, more especially its newspapers, by 
Mr. Edward A. Henry. 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS LAWSUITS OF FICTION is 
recalled to the novel-reader’s mind by the 
recent death of David Jennings in the work- 
house at Wolverhampton, England. He was 
of rather more than local celebrity as the 
claimant to the ‘‘ Jennings millions,’’ a Bir- 
mingham estate long held in rather precarious 
possession, and at an immense cost for legal de- 
fence, by the descendants of Lady Andover and 
Earl Howe; or at least that is the current ac- 
count of the matter. Dickens’s famous case of 
‘« Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce’’ in ‘‘Bleak House,” 
the wearisome Chancery suit ‘‘never ending, 
still beginning,’’ is said to be taken from the 
Jennings controversy over the Birmingham 
property. William Jennings, or Jennens, 
known as ‘‘ William the Rich,’’ accumulated 
wealth to the extent of about eight million 
dollars, and also owned extensive tracts of 
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land in what is now the centre of Birming- 
ham. He died in 1798, and the greater part 
of this handsome property passed to the two 
persons named above, who claimed to be the 
next of kin. From that time until about forty 
years ago there was almost constant litigation 
over the disputed millions, and a goodly share 
thereof was spent in keeping them out of the 
avid Jenningses’ hands— which, for aught 
one knows, may have been the hands rightly 
entitled to them. But with the death of poor 
David in the workhouse the likelihood of fur- 
ther legal dispute over the famous property 
seems to have disappeared. 

Books ‘‘NEVER IN”’ are naturally regarded 
by many disappointed library-frequenters as 
nothing but a snare and a delusion. The latest 
quarterly builetin of the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta prints some observations and direc- 
tions in regard to these elusive works of litera- 
ture, remarking with truth that ‘‘nothing is 
more discouraging than to go to the library 
several times in a vain attempt to find a book,’’ 
and informing the reader how, at the expense 
of one cent for a postal card, to secure the 
reservation of such book, unless it be a novel 
not in the rent collection, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Some libraries undertake to 
reserve for applicants all novels except recent 
accessions; others go so far as to reserve even 
these upon request; and we recall one library 
where instruction was issued from high quar- 
ters to the desk attendants to make a note of all 
books, of whatever kind, applied for unsuccess- 
fully, with names and addresses of the appli- 
eants, and to reserve these books as fast as they 
came in, at the same time notifying the appli- 
eants that the books asked for were now avail- 
able. Any library worker can easily imagine 
the rapidly increasing congestion and confu- 
sion that speedily resulted in the department 
undertaking this record. Only a quiet and dis- 
ereet disobedience of the rule, in all its rigor, 
saved the desk attendants from insanity and 
the circulation department from paralysis. 


LITERARY DIPLOMATS from the United States 
of America are at present filling positions call- 
ing for the greatest practical sagacity and 
untiring energy as well as the utmost tact and 
diplomacy. A more difficult task than that 
imposed for the past six months on our Bel- 
gian minister could hardly be imagined. 
Probably Mr. Whitlock’s previous ‘‘forty 
years of it’’ will seem as child’s play to him 
when contrasted with this subsequent shorter 
period, which ought to furnish a supplement 
to that earlier narrative far more thrilling 
than anything recorded in those noteworthy 





chapters. Dr. van Dyke, too, at The Hague, 
must have been acquiring a store of raw mate- 
rial for future literary use such as falls to the 
lot of few writers. Mr. Walter Page, also, 
trained to the labors of the pen before he 
essayed those of the ambassador, is in the very 
heart of things at London, and may be reck- 
oned upon to give some interesting account of 
himself one of these days. Our other Ambas- 
sador Page, at Rome, is somewhat removed 
from the crash and the din; but even his sit- 
uation is not without its possibilities, and 
something in the form of fiction, or perhaps of 
most interesting diary or reminiscence, will be 
expected from him to show how far he has 
been awake to his enviable opportunities. 


THE LIBRARY AS PACIFICATOR has a duty to 
perform, as we are reminded by an editorial 
note in the current ‘‘Quarterly Booklist’’ of 
the Pratt Institute Free Library, second only 
in importance to its duty as educator. Or 
perhaps the order of importance should be 
reversed. At any rate, the Pratt Institute 
librarian holds that ‘‘the Library is an instru- 
mentality for peace,’’ and continues: ‘‘Our 
recently published list of books dealing with 
the historical, social and economic issues that 
led to the European eruption is intended to be 
an argument for peace. Without infraction 
of ‘neutrality,’ the exercise of private judg- 
ment as to the righteousness of the opposing 
contentions is encouraged by the extensive 
literature the Library affords on both sides of 
the case. We invite open-minded reading that 
may lead to the ultimate conviction of the 
unrighteousness of war upon any pretext, and 
the futility of it as a means of deliverance 
from the ills of the world.’’ The writer opti- 
mistically expects the forthcoming peace 
(when it does come) to be ‘‘not a truce under 
arms, a calm of suspended hostilities, the 
quiet of exhaustion, the silence of repression, 
but the permanent abolition of warfare with 
all its paraphernalia.’’ If abundance of read- 
ing matter on subjects of war and peace could 
insure that desirable end, even a cursory 
glance at the array of such literature exposed 
to view in most of our public libraries would 
encourage hopes of a speedy dawn of a new 
era in the world’s history. 

A SET-BACK TO SIMPLIFIED SPELLING, in En- 
gland at least, is what the war seems in some 
measure to be, if one may judge from an 
‘‘editorial noet’’ in the latest issue of ‘‘The 
Pioneer ov Simplified Speling.’’ Until the 
return of ‘‘pees’’ (good Chaucerian orthog- 
raphy, by the way) the paper will be published 
bi-monthly instead of every month. As a pos- 
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sibly interesting curiosity, and as a lesson in 
the trans-oceanice form of unorthodox spelling, 
and also as an announcement which its author 
may like to see enjoying such publicity as we 
ean give it, the ‘‘editorial noet’’ is here re- 
printed in full: 

“Tt haz been desieded tu publish THe PIonEER 
everi uther munth until pees iz restord. The Edi- 
tor’z adres iz 45 Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 
Tue Proneer iz sent graitis tu aul Memberz ov the 
Simplified Speling Sosieti. The anyual subskrip- 
shon for Asoeshiait Memberz iz a minimum ov wun 
shiling, that for Aktiv Memberz a minimum ov 
fiev shilingz. Mor muni meenz mor pouer tu kari 
on the kampain. Memberz ar urjd tu aplie for 
leeflets seting forth the aimz ov the Sosieti. Theez 
and aul uther informaishon wil be gladli sent bi 
the Sekretari ov the Simplified Speling Sosieti, 44 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C.” 


THE LURE OF THE EDITION DE LUXE, despite 
repeated warnings from those who know the 
perils and pitfalls awaiting the innocent vic- 
tims, still shows itself to be irresistible in a 
surprising number of instances. The federal 
district court at New York has recently found 
guilty two men engaged in the sale of books 
alleged to be of great rarity and value, the 
charge brought against the defendants being, 
of course, that of illegally using the mails for 
the advertising and sale of their spurious 
goods. More than ten million dollars, it is 
believed, has been thus fraudulently obtained 
by these culprits and others from too credu- 
lous buyers, who were assured that, if they 
desired, their purchases would be resold for 
them at a handsome profit to European book- 
lovers eager to secure such precious examples 
of the art of book-manufacture. In vain the 
net is spread in the sight of any bird, but the 
very obvious snare of the édition de luxe needs 
no concealment when so many foolish persons 
show such a predilection for being caught in 
its toils. igs 

A UNIVERSITY PRINTING HOUSE is to be added 
to the equipment of Columbia University, says 
report. The Columbia ‘‘Spectator,’’ first of 
college journals to own and operate its print- 
ing plant, has transferred this to the uni- 
versity, and it will form the nucleus of the 
new Bureau of Printing which is at last assum- 
ing definite shape after several years’ tenta- 
tive discussion. Here, then, instead of outside 
the academic bounds as hitherto, the product 
of the literary activity, or a considerable part 
of it, of the professors and other university 
members addicted to writing, will be put into 
printed form; and for the present, at least, the 
bursar will superintend the work, having al- 
ready gained experience in the conduct of a 





small printing office in East Hall, where much 
of the incidental printing of the university 
has been done. The basement of the school of 
journalism will be used as quarters for the new 
estabiishment. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A FRENCH FEMINIST OF TO-DAY.* 
(To the Editor of Tae D1.) 


The novels of Madame Marcelle Tinayre have 
received little notice from American critics, but 
have aroused considerable discussion in France. 
She is hailed by the feminists as a champion of 
their cause, a fact which may give her some title 
to interest on this side of the water. At least it is 
interesting to note the trend of her theories of 
woman’s rights. “The only feminism possible,” 
says a reviewer of her first work, “ Before Love” 
(1897), “would be that which strives to keep 
woman in the unique religion of Love.” Mme. 
Tinayre seems to have accepted the views of her 
eritie, for her novels are a justification and glorifi- 
eation of feminine passion. The most interesting 
of her characters are her heroines. She says she 
has “ dreamed them in accordance with the ideal of 
an ancient poet,— feminine body, heart of man, 
and head of angel.” The reader may be inclined to 

them as romantic titans with a super- 
abundance of feminine body. 

Marianne, in “ Before Love,” demands “ her 
place in the sun, and her right to love,” by which 
she understands little more than the elemental 
privilege given by nature. Jacqueline Vallier in 
“The Ransom” is a frivolous young woman 
aroused by illicit love to a sense of her responsi- 
bilities as wife and mother. The reader is a bit 
startled to see adultery seriously proposed as a 
school of ethics, and, contrasting the work with 
“The Princesse de Cléves,” in which the character 
of the heroine develops through her victory over 
passion, one is inclined to agree with Miss Repplier 
that our age is marked by a “ loss of moral nerve.” 
“ The Storm Bird ” is the author’s weakest attempt. 
One critic has observed that it is the counterpart 
of “Madame Bovary,” apparently because Mme. 
Tinayre treats her erring provincial heroine with 
all tenderness, while Flaubert applies the sternest 
logic to Emma Bovary. “ Hellé” is the story of 
the niece of a distinguished Hellenist who has edu- 
cated her according to principles of his own. His 
aim was to give to her, a woman, what the Renais- 
sance had brought to the men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,— liberation of the spirit from the chains of 
convention, social and religious. She is deeply 
read in the masterpieces of antiquity, and is thus 
led to an ideal of complete and harmonious devel- 
opment of character. She has been trained to be 
the peer and comrade of her husband, who is to be, 
as her uncle puts it, one who has known how to 
create in himself a demi-god. Introduced to Pari- 
sian society, she seandalizes the dear old ladies of 
another generation by revolting against the idea of 

* A dethiled study of Mme. Tinayre is to appear shortly in 
the “ Bulletin” of the University of Texas. 
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acing personality in love. She is at last 
united to a high-minded though rather pedantic 
social reformer, whose work she shares. Very 
much a woman and perhaps the most attractive of 
the author’s heroines, she is yet more a rebel than 
any of them, as her battle is for intellectual 
equality. 

Mme. Tinayre’s masterpiece, “ The House of the 
Sin,” is not a thesis novel, though some critics 
would make it a diatribe against Christianity. It 
relates the struggle between human passion and a 
fanatical Jansenism; but the action rises naturally 
from the characters, and both sides receive fair 
treatment. Nowhere has the author succeeded in 
giving such a variety of uniformly convincing and 
well-drawn portraits. “The Amours of Francois 
Barbazanges” is a charming idyll which presents 
amid pathetic and comic incidents two clashing 
images of love,—that of the so-called idealists 
(the seene is laid in the seventeenth century), and 
that of the realists. “The Rebel” is the maturest 
work of the author in the literature of revolt. 
Josanne Valentin is an older sister of Marianne, 
and a relative at least of Hellé; she pleads her 
eause more passionately than either. She demands 
equality with man, and freedom in both emotional 
and intellectual spheres; but in the working out of 
the story the emphasis is on liberty in passion. A 
question similar to that of “ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes ” is posed, but the conclusion is very different 
from Mr. Hardy’s: “ Victory remained with love 
which had not despaired, with love strong as life.” 
The best of the novel is the description of humble 
quarters of Paris, with their picturesque denizens, 
and of Josanne’s work as reporter for “ Le Monde 
Féminin,” where the author seems to be drawing 
on her own experience as a journalist. The fault 
of the book is its over-stress on the thesis; one 
feels that the characters, however living, are forced 
into subordination to it. The social order combat- 
ted by Mme. Tinayre as the universal one, is 
reversed in her novels: woman holds the strings 
and man dances to her music. Slave of his slave 
becomes his doom, and the reader cannot escape 
the impression of a decidedly abnormal state of 
society. 

The author’s latest books seem to be drawing 
away from “ problem” studies. “Mourning Love ” 
is a collection of short stories relating the suffering 
imposed by passion in different situations. Love is 
represented as an all-conquering force for whose 
loss there is no consolation but death. “The 
Shadow of Love” takes us to the author's native 
province, Limousin, and charming descriptions of 
this out-of-the-way region serve to lighten a dis- 
agreeable story. Mme. Tinayre is at her best in 
portraying picturesque characters and landscape; 

Limousin gives her ample opportunity. The 
background of “The Sweetness of Living” is 
Naples; the subject is the effect of the voluptuous 
Italian sky on visitors from the north. The last 
book, “ Madeleine at the Mirror,” is not a novel, 
but the reveries of a young widow. It is written in 
& rich poetic style, and, best of all, portrays a 
woman’s character so simply that we almost forget 
its complexity. Madeleine, not being a heroine of 





fiction, is permitted her share of sound judgment 
and some sense of humor. 

It is interesting to note that many of the author’s 
ideas will seem less revolutionary in than 
in France of to-day. We are rapidly consenting to 
the re-division of social privilege, and are giving 
woman an equal part with man; she receives prac- 
tically the same education, and can thus enter mg 
struggle on equal terms with him. 
more or less a partnership, in which both parties 
retain to a large extent their ht of individual 
development, and in which ifices are divided. 
Other claims on which Mme. Tinayre insists more 
may be less acceptable. She regards passion as an 
universal and irresistible force, perhaps stronger 
in woman than in man. She comes perilously near 
demanding the application in favor of her sex of 
the “ wild oats theory.” Herein lies a curious con- 
tradiction in her thought. Her heroines are con- 
stantly enslaved by the very passion they demand 
freedom to gratify. It is written of the rebel her- 
self: “She is no longer Josanne Valentin, she is 
woman before man,” and she returns to elemental 
instincts in the embrace of her lover. If it is all to 
end thus, why so much ado? 

Mme. Tinayre’s work shows some striking points 
of resemblance to that of George Sand. In both 
are found the passionate rebel, the socialist and the 
lover of picturesque landscape with its humble toil- 
ers. It may be hoped that this new titan, like her 
predecessor, will abandon theses, choosing defi- 
nitely to present new corners of Limousin and 
above all to portray character without bias. In her 
thesis novels, to put it brutally, there is too much 
that recalls Rabelais’s “ Et tout pour les tripes! ” 


Bens. M. Woopsripce. 
University of Texas, Feb. 18, 1915. 


RUSKIN AND WAR. 
(To the Editor of THe Dru.) 

Those who hold to the belief, urged in your pages 
recently by Mr. Charles Leonard Moore, that war 
and cultural progress are somehow inseparable are 
often fond of citing Ruskin as a conspicuous cham- 
pion of their theory. And it is true that Ruskin 
did believe that in the past war had been “ the 
foundation of all the high virtues and faculties of 
men.” But of modern war, of war as it is being 
waged to-day, let us hear what he has to say. (The 
passage is to be found in the lecture on War re- 
printed in “ The Crown of Wild Olive.”) 

“Tf you have to take away masses of men from 
all industrial employment,—to feed them by the 
labour of others,— to move them and provide them 
with destructive machines, varied daily in national 
rivalship of inventive cost; if you have to ravage 
the country which you attack,—to destroy for a 
score of future years, its roads, its woods, its cities, 
and its harbours ;— and if, finally, having brought 
masses of men, counted by hundreds of thousands, 
face to face, you tear those masses to pieces with 
jagged shot, and leave the fragments of living crea- 
tures, countlessly beyond all help of surgery, to 
starve and parch, through days of torture, down 
into clots of clay— what book of accounts shall 
record the cost of your work ;— what book of judg- 
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ment sentence the guilt my it? That, I say, is mod- 
ern war,— scientific war,— chemical and mechanic 
war, worse even than the savage’s poisoned arrow.” 
When one considers the hellish perfection to 
whieh “chemical and mechanic” war has been 
brought since Ruskin’s time, one cannot but feel 
that even that supreme master of language would 
have been at a loss for words forcible and fiery 
enough to express his abhorrence of the “ insensate 
devilry ” of modern war. I, for one, cannot but 
believe that he would have preferred to see all the 
great cultural treasures of the past perish like the 
manuscripts of Louvain or the painted glass of 
Rheims rather than that Europe should be devas- 
tated and tortured and impoverished and brutalized 
as is being done to-day. Ratrm Baowsou. 


Wyoming, N. Y., Feb. 23, 1915. 


WHEN IS A NOVEL NOT A NOVEL! 
(To the Editor of Tue Duar.) 

Having been occupied with the reviewing of 
novels for some thirty years past, I may claim a 
certain acquaintance with the subject-matter of the 
above query. library called the 
“ New Fiction Library,” having branches in many 
cities, publicly advertises its readiness to supply its 
customers in the following language: “Any book 
of new fiction not in stock will be secured on the 
following day.” For several weeks now I have 
been asking to be supplied with Nexé’s “ Pelle the 
Conqueror,” and have been refused. At last comes 
a letter from the New York headquarters of the 
concern, stating as the reason for refusal that 
“ Pelle” is not a work of fiction. This assertion is 
not only a ridiculous falsehood, but it comes with 
comical effect from a concern which supplies its 
customers with “ Jean-Christophe” and “ The Re- 
volt of the Angels.” A second reason adduced (as 
in the old story of the stolen kettle), is that 
“ Pelle” is in two volumes, “ which in itself would 
bar it from being placed in our library.” But how 
about “ Jean-Christophe,” in three volumes? Last 
of all, the real reason for the refusal is given: 
“ Pelle is not a popular book of fiction, and would 
only be read once or twice.” But this does not 
to be in accordance with the advertised promise, as 

above quoted. W.MP. 


Chicago, Feb. 20, 191° 


DID MILTON NOD? 
(To the Editor of Tue Dra.) 

In the tenth book of “ Paradise Lost” there occurs 
a textual difficulty to which I have never seen atten- 
tion called. It is in the account of Satan’s second 
interview with Sin and Death, and has to do with 
the cosmic locality in which the poet would have his 
reader picture the parties. At the moment of the 
meeting Satan is represented as “ now returned to 
hell,” 1. 346; and as being “near the foot” of 
the upright structure just completed by Sin and 
Death, 1. 348. His location, therefore, as at or 
near Hell-gate, seems doubly indicated: (1) he has 
returned from Earth to his own abode; and (2) 
he is at the foot of a structure which rises from 





Hell to a point hard by the gate of Heaven. But 
in spite of this, some lines further on, as Satan is 
closing his speech, he is evidently not at the bottom, 
but at the top of the new viaduct. On it he 
poses to descend to Hell, 1. 394; pra of of 
descend to Hell-gate, 1. 414; furthermore to reach 
the terrestrial paradise Sin and Death must de- 
scend, |. 398; — all three of them are “ near Heav- 
en’s door” |. 389. Has the poet in elosing the 
seene forgotten where he began it? That seems 
incredible. Have we then just here evidence of 
inadvertence on the part of some amanuensis? 
This also seems incredible, for there is no one word 
or phrase failure to catch which would aceount for 
the inconsistency. 

This passage (330ff.) is of the greater impor- 
tance because of its bearing upon the problem of 
the correct location of the head of “the new won- 
drous pontifice.” Dr. Stopford A. Brooke, in his 
“ Milton Primer,” p. 87, makes the structure ter- 
minate at “ the base” of the newly created cosmos, 
while Professor Masson and Dr. Orchard carry it 
higher, even to the summit, hard by the foot of the 
Golden Heaven-stair. The parallelism in function 
between the celestial stair and the infernal bridge 
favors Dr. Brooke’s interpretation, but the passage 
before us is clearly against it. If any reader of 
Tue Drat will harmonize the data of this problem, 
he will surely place many students under obliga- 
tion. Even a conjecture should be of value. 


W. F. Warren. 
Brookline, Mass., Feb. 19, 1915. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dra.) 

The late Emperor, Meiji Tenno, as he is posthu- 
mously known, and the late Empress, were both 
proficient and prolific in the production of the 
famous Japanese short poem. The present Em- 
peror and Empress seem to be following in the 
footsteps of their predecessors. The following 
translations of some of their recent poems will 
indicate how their minds are occupied at the pres- 
ent time. The first three are by the Emperor; the 
remaining two by the Empress. 

“If life, for country’s sake men give, 
How shall dependent loved ones live?” 
“ The fortress hard to take! 
Alas! the children, wives, 
Set mourning for the sake 
Of those who gave their lives! ” 
“ As monuments sublime war trophies stand. 
Their cost? The lives of men throughout the land.” 
“See! Skilled of hand and brave of heart, 
Kind women into service press, 
From homes and little ones apart, 
The soldiers’ ills to heal and bless.” 
“The widowed ones, how shall they spend their em 
Their keepsakes, soldiers’ letters, stained with tears! ” 


I might add that the work of translation and 
versification has been done by Mr. D. Miyake, of 
the Japanese Navy, and Professor Philip Henry 
Dodge. 


Ernest W. CLEMENT. 


Tokyo, Japan, Feb. 2, 1915. 
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ONE WHOM THE GoDs LOVED.* 





Not having a heart ‘‘ dry as summer dust,”’ 
Edward Rowland Sill was not one of those 
who are suffered to ‘‘ burn to the socket,’’ but 
rather did he belong among those favorites of 
heaven to whom an early death is benignantly 
granted. Five and forty years was his allotted 
span, and it sufficed him for such rare and 
exquisite self-expression in word and deed, in 
prose and verse and daily conduct, as will long 
be an inspiration to those qualified to appre- 
ciate what his too-short life and his too-modest 
contribution to literature stood for. Of these 
discerning few is his present biographer, Mr. 
William Belmont Parker, who is also the editor 
of his collected poems, and who, as he tells us, 
more than ten years ago, in a burst of enthu- 
siasm and admiration, entered upon this more 
important task now so happily completed. 
When half-way through his work as originally 
planned, the author came under the influence 
of that master-biographer, Leslie Stephen, and 
turned back to make his book as far as possible 
an autobiography of Sill, drawing largely 
upon the latter’s correspondence and other 
writings for the purpose. For it was a dictum 
of Stephen’s that ‘‘nobody ever wrote a dull 


autobiography,’’ and that though ‘‘the biog- 
rapher can never quite equal the autobiog- 
rapher,’’ yet ‘‘with a sufficient supply of 
letters he may approach very closely to the 


same results.’’ Thus, while no one can tell 
how good Mr. Parker’s work as first con- 
ceived would have been, it is cer ain that the 
actual production, with its copious extracts 
from Sill’s unpublished manuscripts, epis- 
tolary and other, gives a clear and vivid im- 
pression of what manner of human being here 
confronts us. 

‘‘Like most American men of letters,’’ 
the opening chapter begins, ‘‘the author of 
‘Opportunity’ and ‘The Fool’s Prayer’ was a 
native of New England.’’ Windsor, Connect- 
ieut, was his birthplace; April 29, 1841, the 
date of his birth. He was a descendant of 
Presbyterian and Congregational ministers on 
his mother’s side, of physicians and surgeons 
on his father’s, and his ancestral tree is rich 
in Waleotts, Grants, Edwardses, Ellsworths, 
Rowlands, Allyns, and representatives of 
other good old New England families. Early 
left an orphan, Sill had no very permanent 
place of abode in all his life. An uncle’s house 
at Cuyahoga Falls in Ohio was always open to 
him, and it was there and at another uncle’s 


* Epwaro RowLanp Sut. His Life and Work. By William 
t Parker. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 








in Pennsylvania, and finally at Exeter, that he 
spent the years devoted to preparation for 
Yale, whence he was graduated at twenty. 
A voyage to California then followed, and half 
a dozen years of changing occupations in that 
new land, after which came marriage, a brief 
taste of theological study at the Harvard 
Divinity School, six weeks of journalism in 
New York, two years of high-school principal- 
ship and superintendency of schools at Cuya- 
hoga Falls, twelve of teaching in California, 
including nine years in the chair of English 
at the State University, and, finally, from 
1883 until his death in 1887, literary pursuits 
at Cuyahoga Falls with no daily grind of reci- 
tations and lectures. But from his college 
days to the end Sill was addicted to writing, 
with brilliant success in competition for aca- 
demic honors, bat apparently never with any 
consuming desire to see himself in print. On 
this point he said of himself in later life, in 
writing to an editor and friend: 

“T don’t think other people feel the way I do 
about that. When a thing is written, they have a 
trembling hope, at least, that it is good, and any- 
how «wish to have it used. But you should see the 
equanimity with which I write thing after thing — 
both prose and verse — and stow them away, never 
sending them anywhere, or thinking of printing any 
book of them, at present, if ever. Sometimes I do 
think I will leave a lot of stuff for some one to pick 
out a post-humorous volume from — but more and 
more my sober judgment tells me that other people 
SBS, A SSE See ae Ee ED Sa aD 
it . 

This lack of eagerness for public fame both 
contributes to the charm he exerts over us and 
helps to account for the veil of anonymity he 
chose to throw over much of his best literary 
work. It was in the unpretentious ‘‘ Contribu- 
tors’ Club’’ of the magazine edited by his 
friend Aldrich that he most frequently ap- 
peared in his choice bits of unsigned prose, 
and it was in the same monthly periodical that 
he first came somewhat conspicuously into 
public view as a poet. Even as a poet of whose 
merit Aldrich delighted to regard himself as 
the discoverer, Sill would fain have remained 
unknown by name. He writes to the editor: 
‘*T like the anonymousness of the Contribu- 
tors’ Club. Would you not as soon print 
poems for me unsigned ?’’ Occasionally he was 
permitted to use a pen-name, partly to avoid 
any seeming excess of his verse in the maga- 
zine. On the subject of pseudonymity occurs 
this characteristic utterance in one of his let- 
ters to Aldrich : 


“Tt may be said — but a man would be in danger 
of printing (or offering for print) things that he 
would have made better if his own name were to go 
with them. No, I think not. If he had a perma- 
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nent mask he would be more sensitive about this 
even than his own proper face, and would do his 
best for it.” 

Significant of his modesty and of his un- 
willingness to bear the responsibility of any- 
thing short of the best possible in his art, is 
the fact that only one slight volume, ‘‘The 
Hermitage, and Other Poems,’’ was given by 
him to the public; what else we have from his 
pen in book form is of the posthumous sort 
which he wittily but not quite accurately chose 
to regard as ‘‘post-humorous.’’ This anxious 
concern about the products of his pen appears 
again and again in his correspondence — so 
often as possibly to arouse a suspicion of mock 
modesty, unjust though such a suspicion must 
be held by his admirers — and it is found in 
an amusing form in a letter to Aldrich that is 
worth quoting, in part, at this point, largely 
because it shows how far the writer had 
strayed from the rigid orthodoxy of his Pres- 
byterian ancestors. He writes, under date of 
June 9, 1885: 


“Do you want to do me a great favor? I don’t 
know in the least what your proclivities (or declivi- 
ties) are in the way of religious matters, but I am 
going to assume that yours are not far away from 
mine — enough to ask you, if you are naturally in 
the way of seeing manuscripts, submitted to the 
firm for publication, to look into an essay I sent 
them (with some others) entitled ‘ The XIXth Cen- 
tury ’— along toward the end of it — and purloin 
certain pages treating of the Christian Church as a 
nuisance and a fraud — if it is likely, otherwise, to 
be read by some members of the firm (I don’t in 
the least know who or what they are) — some very 
conservative, elderly, religious, sensitive, choleric, 
old-fashioned gentleman with gold-spectacles and 
high collar, and a pew in church and gold-headed 
eane — who hates George Sand and Herbert Spen- 
eer (by reputation) and loves Joseph Cook. Is 
there such a fearful catastrophe imminent as that 
such a man should read my essay and be made 
really ill by it?” 

Almost twenty years earlier the conviction 
had begun to force itself upon Sill that he 
could never be other than a non-conformist, 
that he must live his own life and think his 
own thoughts in entire independence. Hence, 
in part at least, the severing of his connection 
with the University of California, where in his 
day a free-thinker was not exactly a persona 
grata. Hence also, still earlier, his departure 
from Cambridge and his farewell to the study 
of theology. ‘‘There could be no pulpit for 
me after going through there,’’ he says, ‘‘ex- 
cept as an independent, self-supported minis- 
ter, which of course is open to any one with a 
purse. I came reluctantly to that conclusion. 
Another person, even with my opinions in 
theology, might have judged differently. It 
is no sentimentalism with me —it is simply a 





solemn conviction that a man must speak the 
truth as fast and as far as he knows it — truth 
to him. I may be in error—but what I 
believe is my sacred truth, and must not be 
diluted. When I get money enough to live on 
I mean to preach religion as I believe in it. 
Emerson could not preach, and now I under- 
stand why.’’ Hence, once more, his inability, 
as a mere youth, to conduct himself as a model 
student at the hide-bound Yale College of his 
day; and in the light of his subsequent devel- 
opment one is not surprised to find him chafing 
under meaningless restraint, breaking arbi- 
trary rules, and rusticated at the end of 
Freshman year for neglect of college exercises, 
which included perfunctory and undevotional 
chapel attendance sixteen times a week. 

Of Sill’s variety and brilliancy of endow- 
ment we get a hint from the testimonies of 
classmates printed in the biography. Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, of Connecticut, finds written 
in his diary of those student days: ‘‘We 
have n’t got much of a class, but Sill is some- 
what of a genius, to be sure.’’ Before his first 
year of college was half completed this was 
the general verdict concerning him. Another 
classmate recalls that ‘‘despite his slight fig- 
ure, he had a beautiful rich bass voice; and 
he had, of course, as lyric poets must have, a 
genius for music. He could play on any in- 
strument he took a notion to, with very little 
practice. Yet I don’t remember that he sang 
in the choir. Perhaps he would have been apt 
to refrain in those rebellious years, because of 
distaste for the service.’’ It appears that at 
one time he thought seriously of training him- 
self to become an organist. That was in the 
first California period, when also he came 
within a little of adopting the stage as his 
profession, and when too he made trial of the 
law (or gave some thought thereto), of ranch- 
ing, of bank-clerking, of post-office work, for a 
season coquetted with the notion of studying 
medicine, and doubtless turned his eager and 
active mind in many other more or less prom- 
ising directions besides. As an actor or as a 
musician there is reason to believe he might 
have won distinction; as an expounder of the 
‘*nice sharp quillets of the law’’ he would have 
been a ludicrous misfit; and as a healer of 
the sick he would, despite his gentleness, his 
sympathy, and his tenderness, have rebelled 
against the monotony and the drudgery of the 
ealling. 

As already intimated, the author has done 
well to let Sill tell most of his own story, and 
to withhold, so far as the present work is con- 
cerned, such excursions in ‘‘essay and criti- 
cism’’ as had been included in his first plan. 
The real Edward Rowland Sill was what his 
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lovers were waiting for, and this is what Mr. 
Parker’s book, written with the sanction and 
help of Sill’s relatives and friends, and well 
provided with portraits and other illustra- 
tions, now faithfully presents. 


Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








CLASSICS ON THE ART OF PLAY-MAKING.* 


When the new Hall of Philosophy at 
Columbia University was opened in 1911, two 
rooms were allotted to Professor Brander 
Matthews in which to house the dramatic 
museum it had long been his ambition to 
establish. The larger of these rdoms now con- 
tains a dramatic library of several thousand 
volumes; a considerable proportion of which 
are the gift of Professor Matthews himself, 
while the smaller has been set apart for the 
exhibition of an historical series of models, 
illustrating the successive stages in the devel- 
opment of the drama from the days of the 
Greeks to the present time. Many of these 
models have already been installed; a few, 
such as the Palladian Theatre at Vicenza and 
the theatre built by Richelieu in the Palais- 
Cardinal, await a patron’s bounty, all the 
models displayed being the gifts of individ- 
uals. Although still incomplete, this excep- 
tional museum contains in miniature the 
Athenian Theatre of Dionysus, a platform of 
a French mystery play, a pageant-wagon of 
an English mystery, a platform in a Tudor 
inn yard, a stage-set of the Italian comedy of 
Masks, a multiple-set at the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne and the Fortune Theatre, a fairly com- 
plete historical series with which to make 
plain to the student the development of the 
drama from the days of the Greeks to the time 
when Moliére, inspired by Italian mask com- 
edy, created the modern drama. 

No true student of the stage will gainsay 
the practicality of this museum. Indeed, as 
Professor Matthews says in his prefatory note 
to its catalogue: 

“Tn so far as the drama is within the limits of 
literature it can be studied in a library; but in so 
far as it is outside the limits of literature, it needs 
for its proper understanding a gallery and a 
museum, containing the graphic material which will 
help the student to. reconstruct for himself the 
conditions under which the masterpieces of the 
great dramatists were originally performed — the 








* PUBLICATIONS OF THE DRAMATIC MUSEUM OF COLUMBIA 

. Comprising: The New Art of Writing Plays, 

by Lope de Vega, translated by William T. Brewster, with 

Introduction by Brander Matthews: The Autobiography of a 

Play, by Bronson Howard, with Introduction by Augustus 
: La by Ferdinand 


; The Brunetiére, 
with Introduction by Henry Arthur Jones; Robert Louis 
Stevenson a Dramatist, by Arthur Wing Pinero, with 








as 
Introduction by Clayton Hamilton. New York: Dramatic 
Museum of Columbia University. 


conditions in conformity with which they were 
composed.” 

With this pronouncement all those who really 
know the stage and its functions will agree; 
for although we may read dramatic master- 
pieces while sitting in a comfortable library 
chair, we should not forget that they were 
written to be seen on the stage. In other 
words, unless we can visualize the size and 
arrangement of the theatres in which they 
were played, as well as the character of the 
audiences to which they made appeal, we can- 
not rightly estimate the work of such masters 
as Sophocles, Shakespeare, Moliére, and Gol- 
doni. As an aid to this necessary visualiza- 
tion, Professor Matthews’s museum stands 
unique. The Comédie Frangaise possesses 
certain models illustrating plays it has pro- 
duced; while at the Clara-Ziegler Haus in 
Munich, there is a museum showing the his- 
tory of the German stage; yet neither of 
these chauvinistic collections, nor the Museo 
Teatrale in the Scala Theatre at Milan, shows 
the successive stages in the development of 
the drama throughout the world. 

To perform this latter function is the aim 
of the Dramatic Museum of Columbia Uni- 
versity,— an institution which should right- 
fully have been called the Brander Matthews 
Museum, so entirely is it the creation of its 
founder. The Professor of Dramatic Litera- 
ture at Columbia has not been content, how- 
ever, to confine his efforts to those of the 
librarian or curator; the same reverence for 
professional stage-craft which led to the estab- 
lishment of his museum as a laboratory for 
his students having inspired the publication 
of several series of papers to be known as the 
Publications of the Dramatic Museum of 
Columbia University. The first of these, re- 
cently published by subscription in an edition 
of three hundred and thirty-three copies, con- 
sists of four neat little volumes on the art of 
play-making, comprising respectively: ‘‘The 
New Art of Making Plays,’’ by Lope de Vega, 
translated by Professor William Tenney 
Brewster, with an introduction and notes by 
Professor Brander Matthews; ‘‘The Auto- 
biography of a Play,’’ by Bronson Howard, 
with an introduction by Mr. Augustus 
Thomas; ‘‘The Law of the Theatre,’ by M. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, translated by Mr. 
Philip M. Hayden, with an introduction by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones; and ‘‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson as a Dramatist,’’ by Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero, with an introduction and a 
bibliographical appendix by Mr. Clayton 
Hamilton. Although his name appears here 
solely as author of the introduction to one of 
these booklets, Professor Matthews is as en- 
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tirely the originator and editor of these pub- 
lications as he is the founder and curator of 
a dramatic museum in the catalogue of which 
he is not recorded as functioning in any 
capacity whatsoever,—a self-effacement nota- 
ble in an age when the rays of the lime-light 
are sought even by college professors. 

Turning from this exceptional modesty to 
the four enlightening volumes Professor Mat- 
thews has edited, it may be said forthwith 
that here is both solid shot and canister with 
which to rout the ardent enthusiasts whose 
self-imposed task is to ‘“‘uplift’’ the drama. 
Indeed, with the exception of M. Brunetiére, 
the authors of these papers on play-making 
may be classed as commercial dramatists, who 
believe that the function of the theatre is to 
please and not to preach. As Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones writes the introduction to this 
single exception to Professor Matthews’s rule 
that papers on play-making should be written 
by makers of plays, the voice of the practical 
man may be said to be raised even here. 
Moreover, Mr. Jones’s scintillant introduction 
quite eclipses in interest M. Brunetiére’s 
didactic holding of his pet thesis that a play 
‘*is the spectacle of a will striving toward a 
goal, and conscious of the means which it 
employs.’’ In contravention of this theory, 
Mr. William Archer has insisted that a play is 
a crisis not a conflict. But Mr. Jones frames 
a law of his own. ‘‘Drama arises,’’ he says, 
‘‘when any person or persons in a play are 
consciously or unconsciously ‘up against’ 
some antagonistic person, or circumstance, or 
fortune.’’ 

Whether a drama be a conflict, a crisis, or 
a case of ‘‘up against it,’’ is of minor impor- 
tance, the elusive art of play-making being to 
hold the interest of an audience. To place a 
person or persons in a play ‘‘up against” 
something that will get over the footlights is 
the problem that confronts the dramatist, and 
it matters little whether that something be 
defined as a conflict or a crisis, provided it be 
novel enough to excite interest or human 
enough to inspire sympathy. Moreover, the 
test of the box-office is also the test of time, 
since a play that does not appeal to its own age 
sufficiently to gain at least a respectable hear- 
ing will not live long enough for posterity to 
become aware of its existence. 

Knowing his contempt for the closet-drama, 
one suspects Professor Matthews of having 
published these instructive papers on play- 
making in order to confound the ‘‘high- 
brows,’’ for the voice of the successful dra- 
matist inevitably conjures up the spectre of 
commercialism. Listen to Lope de Vega, as 
commercial a dramatist as ever wrote: 





“True it is that I have sometimes written in 

accordance with the art which few know; but, no 
sooner do I see ing from some other source the 
monstrosities full of painted scenes where the 
crowd congregates and the women who canonize 
this sad business, than I return to that same bar- 
barous habit, and when I have to write a comedy 
I lock in the precepts with six keys, I banish Ter- 
ence and Plautus from my study that they may 
not cry out at me; for truth, even in dumb books, 
is wont to call aloud; and I write in accordance 
with that art which they devised who aspired to the 
applause of the crowd; for since the crowd pays 
for the comedies, it is fitting to talk foolishly to it 
to satisfy its taste.” 
The authorship of some two thousand or more 
plays is attributed to this same Lope de Vega, 
yet his name spells Spanish drama. As Pro- 
fessor Matthews says, in his introduction to 
Lope’s ‘‘New Art of Writing Plays,’’ ‘‘it was 
he who made the pattern that Calderon and 
all the rest were to employ.’’ Here is the pat- 
tern drawn by this master craftsman : 

“Do not spend sententious thoughts and witty 
sayings on family trifles . But when the char- 
acter who is introduced persuades, counsels, or dis- 
suades, then there should be gravity or wit . .. 
If the king should speak, imitate as much as possi- 
ble the gravity of a king; if the sage speak, 
observe a sententious modesty; deseribe lovers with 
those passions which greatly move whoever listens 
to them . . . Let him [the playwright] be on his 
guard against impossible things, for it is of the 
chiefest importance that only the likeness of truth 
should be represented . 

“Tn the first act set forth the case. In the sec- 
ond weave together the events, in such wise that 
until the middle of the third aet one may hardly 
guess the outeome. Always trick expectancy; and 
hence it may come to pass that something quite far 
from what is promised may be left to the under- 
standing.” 

To study further the laws of dramatic con- 
struction, except in practice, is largely futile; 
since, in the words of the late Bronson How- 
ard, ‘‘when all the mysteries of humanity 
have been solved, the laws of dramatic con- 
struction can be codified and clearly ex- 
plained; not until then.’’ Yet this lamented 
American has himself framed a vital law of 
construction in his edifying ‘‘ Autobiography 
of a Play.’’ ‘‘A dramatist,’’ he holds, 
**should deal so far as possible with subjects 
of universal interest, instead of with such as 
appeal strongly to a part of the public.” 
Realizing, as have all successful dramatists, 
that a stage appeal must not be made to 
‘‘hearts here and there,’’ but to ‘‘a thousand 
hearts at once,’’ he reaches the logical conelu- 
sion that ‘‘love of the sexes is most interesting 
to that aggregation of human hearts we 
the audience.’’ 
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To Lope de Vega’s epitome of the art of 
play-making and Bronson Howard’s sane rule 
of selection should be added Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero’s definition of strategy as ‘‘the general 
laying out of a play,’’ and tactics as ‘‘the art 
of getting the characters on and off the stage, 
of conveying information to the audience and 
so forth.’’ To complete this vade-mecum for 
the playwright, it is necessary to turn to La 
Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes, a dramatic 
polemic written by Moliére to confound the 
“*high-brows’’ of his day. In scorn of their 
‘“‘rules made only to embarrass the ignorant 
and deafen the rest of us,’’ Moliére thus 
frames the one universal law, not only of the 
drama, but of every art: 

“T should like to know whether the great rule 
of all rules is not to please, and if a play which has 
attained that end has not travelled a good road? 
Can the entire public be mistaken, and is not 
each one capable of judging of the pleasure he 
receives ? ” 

The drama is the most democratic as well as 
the most contemporary of the arts; its appeal 
being made not to people of the future but to 
those of the present, not to one class but to all. 
If a play pleases the public of its own time, 
has it not, as Moliére says, travelled a good 
road? Moreover, can the entire public be mis- 
taken? This question is answered by Sir 


Arthur Wing Pinero in his paper on ‘‘ Robert 


Louis Stevenson as a Dramatist.’’ ‘‘The in- 
stinct,’’ he says, ‘‘by which the public feels 
that one form of drama, and not another, is 
what best satisfies its intellectual and spiritual 
needs, at this period or that, is a natural and 
justified instinct.’’ 

A dramatist may rise to a moral plane as 
high as the ideals of his public, or debase his 
talents to the limit of police toleration; but 
he cannot disregard the instinct of which Sir 
Arthur speaks, without failure as the penalty. 
It should be apparent, therefore, that if in a 
particular age this instinct is either vicious or 
erass, the public, rather than the stage, needs 
“uplifting,’’ a task for the accomplishment 
of which a cohesion of all the moral elements 
in the community, rather than the ardor of 
a few zealots, is required. 

Another pertinent lesson in stage-craft is 
taught by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero in his 
analysis of the failure as a dramatist of so 
dramatic a novelist as Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The prizes of the dramatist were to Steven- 
son’s thinking ‘‘out of all proportion to the 
payment of the man of letters’’; therefore the 
theatre was ‘‘a gold mine,’’ upon which to 
keep his commercial eye. However, he failed 
to secure its ingots, because, as Sir Arthur 
says, “‘he played at being a playwright.’’ 





The art of play-making, which the eminent 
dramatist just quoted so aptly defines as 
‘‘compressing life without falsification,’’ is 
too serious an art to play with. Stevenson 
approached the dramatic gold mine believing 
he had only to seratch the earth in order to 
disclose the ingots. These, alas! lie far be- 
neath the surface. Only by infinite patience 
and skill may they be unearthed. 

To the novelists who share Stevenson’s con- 
tempt for the drama, as well as to the enthu- 
siasts engaged in elevating it, the admirable 
booklets Professor Brander Matthews has 
modestly issued in the name of his pet achieve- 
ment are recommended as pertinent reading. 
Papers on the art of acting by Talma, Coque- 
lin, William Gillette, ete., are to be added in 
the autumn to these publications of the Dra- 
matic Museum of Columbia University. That 
they may prove as illuminating as the present 
group on play-making should be the wish of 
all who have the welfare of the drama at heart. 


H. C. CHatrrecp-TAayor. 








EUROPEAN TRAVEL IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


If not quite a pioneer in the rich field of 
early European travel, Professor Mead is one 
of the first to work systematically therein. 
Miss Howard’s ‘‘English Travellers of the 
Renaissance,’’ Mr. Bates’s ‘“‘Touring in 
1600,’’ and most other detailed studies have 
dealt mainly with the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Babeau’s ‘‘Les Voyageurs 
en France,’’ though covering about three cen- 
turies, is limited to one country. Professor 
Mead has therefore limited himself to the 
eighteenth century, with an occasional glance 
backward and forward, and, in the nature of 
things, to those countries (France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Low Countries) which were 
generally included in the conventional grand 
tour. 

Foreign travel for the avowed purpose of 
education — of becoming ‘‘the complete gen- 
tleman’’—may be said to have begun in 
Elizabethan times, and owing to the heavy 
expense involved was limited to the upper 
classes. With occasional interruptions due to 
war, the stream of Continental travel contin- 
ued, and in the eighteenth century travelling 
became, relatively, so easy that large numbers 
of young Englishmen were constantly to be 
found in the great centres of the countries 
chiefly visited. So numerous, indeed, did they 
become that it was not easy for a Briton to 





*Tue GRAND Tour IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
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get away from his countrymen for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the language. This, however, 
did not seriously trouble many Englishmen, 
who cared little about learning foreign lan- 
guages. The indifference of Englishmen to 
the Continental vernaculars has always been 
marked. 

It was of course a far different Europe that 
the eighteenth century tourist saw from that 
of to-day. It was the Europe of pre-Revolu- 
tionary days, before the social order had been 
transformed. France had not yet got away 
from the fatal centralizing policy of Louis 
XIV. Spain was ‘‘in full decadence.’’ Italy 
was at the lowest ebb of her decline; ‘‘no man 
could take pride in the name of Italian.’’ 
Germany was slowly recovering from the 
Thirty Years’ War, and was “‘inert and un- 
progressive, feudal in spirit and practice, and 
everywhere divided against itself.’’ The Low 
Countries alone were on the whole free and 
prosperous; except Belgium, whose commer- 
cial expansion was blocked by Holland and 
England. 

The impression left by Professor Mead’s 
chapters on Water Travel, Roads, Carriages, 
and Inns is that tourists were courageous to 
travel at all. The railways have completely 
revolutionized travel; by making it easy to 
get over the country they have vastly in- 
creased the number of travellers, and thus 
have forced an improvement in accommoda- 
tions and—at least a partial—change of 
heart on the part of innkeepers, who now real- 
ize how essential it is to make travellers 
comfortable. Before the advent of steam, how- 
ever, travel both by land and by water was 
‘no unmixed delight.’’ In 1787 Arthur 
Young spent fourteen hours between Dover 
and Calais. On the Continent travel by 
water was much more common than now. One 
could go from Paris to Lyons by water (ten 
days, thirty-five livres, or about $6.75); the 
water journey from Lyons to Avignon alone 
required three days. To avoid the Alps, many 
preferred the Mediterranean trip from Mar- 
seilles or Nice to Genoa, even with its possi- 
bility of sea-sickness and its danger of capture 
by the dreaded Barbary pirates. In Ger- 
many the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Danube 
were utilized as far as possible, and in the 
Low Countries water travel was well organ- 
ized. James Edward Smith says that the con- 
venience and pleasure of travel in Holland 
and Flanders ‘‘can hardly be conceived from 
deseription.’’ 


Land travel was scarcely less difficult than 
in former times, and was vastly more tedious 
than now. French roads were better than 
Italian. Naples had practically no roads at 





all except that which led to Rome, and this 
was in winter so bad that ‘‘one ran great risk 
of being swallowed up in the mud-holes.”’ 
German roads were notoriously bad; improve- 
ments did not begin till 1753. In Nugent’s 
time (about 1756) post wagons made about 
eighteen miles a day. In Hanover, as late as 
1826, John Russell reports, scarcely outside 
the gates the wheels of the coach sank up to 
the axle-tree. 

Unless one could afford one’s own vehicle, 
one travelled in the diligence—a vehicle 
which grew in massiveness until those used by 
Fenimore Cooper were ‘‘ as large as an ordi- 
nary load of hay, carried twenty or thirty 
passengers, and weighed five tons.’’ Many 
preferred the post-chaise, which was more 
expensive. From Calais to Paris (thirty-two 
posts) a single post fare in 1756 cost about 
$21.75; two could do it for $31.50. Private 
coaches were very expensive. In Italy one 
could travel ‘‘with post-horses; with a vet- 
tura or hired coach or calash in which they 
do not change horses; and, finally, with a 
procaccio or stage-coach that undertakes to 
furnish passengers and necessary accommoda- 
tions on the road.’’ The German post wagon 
was much more clumsy and unwieldy than the 
French, and went only about three miles an 
hour. 

The inns left much to be desired, and their 
wretched condition compelled travellers to 
take much more luggage (both linen and pro- 
visions) than is necessary to-day. Beds were 
likely to be damp and dirty; there were only 
the most primitive sanitary arrangements. In 
Italy and Germany especially the food, except 
in the large towns, was often poor or ill 
cooked; and as Smollett remarks, a common 
prisoner in the Marshalsea or King’s-Bench 
was more cleanly and commodiously lodged 
than travellers were in many places between 
Rome and Florence. 

Yet in spite of these drawbacks, the attrac- 
tions of travel proved too strong to be re- 
sisted. In the ‘‘ Letters Concerning the Present 
State of England’’ (1772) it is said that 
‘where one Englishman travelled in the 
reigns of the first two Georges, ten now go on 
a grand tour.’’ The number who travelled 
chiefly for the purpose of improving their 
minds and gaining intelligence, however, 
does not seem to have been relatively very 
great. Few were well prepared to reap the 


maximum advantage from foreign travel. 
At the university a man ‘‘could not avoid 
picking up the rudiments of Latin and Greek 
and some bits of information about ancient 
Rome and a few other cities, but of the topog- 
raphy, the history, the government, the art, 
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the architecture, the social conditions of the 

countries he intended to visit, he was . . 
often disgracefully ignorant.’’ Many still 
favored the plan of sending boys abroad in 
eare of a tutor; but the number of competent 
tutors was small indeed. 

Attempting some generalizations, Profes- 
sor Mead thinks that the average English 
tourist was incompetent to form a judgment 
of the people of the Continent. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of the ordinary 
run of English travellers was their insularity 
and their unreadiness to admit the excel- 
lence of anything that was unfamiliar.’’ Yet 
Englishmen who chose to be popular on the 
Continent were often remarkably so. They 
‘‘had a reputation for fair dealing, and for 
keeping their promises.’’ 

Likewise Englishmen were unable to esti- 
mate fairly the art and architecture of the 
Middle Ages. ‘‘To many an Englishman 
Italy was interesting chiefly as a vast museum 
of antiquity which enabled him to vivify his 
recollections of the classics.’”’ Addison at 
once occurs to those familiar with his travels, 
as of this class. On such men the glories of 
medieval Gothic made no impression. 

The change of attitude which took place 
toward mountain scenery in the eighteenth 
eentury has been often commented upon. St. 
John’s view, as late as 1787, is typical of 
many : 

“Far off lay the mountains of Switzerland, 
forming a most awful and tremendous amphithea- 
tre. When first I turned my glass upon them, if I 
may so express myself, and brought their terrors 
closer to my eye, I started with affright! . . . Per- 
haps on approaching, and having them continually 
in view, they would not appear so dreadful as at 
first; but even yet at so great a distance, I could 
not behold them through a glass without terror.” 
Gray was one of the first to admire mountain 
scenery, and there seem not to have been 
many who followed him, at least for a long 
time. The failure to appreciate the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Apennines was probably 
due to two things: first, men’s preoccupa- 
tion with ‘‘the proper study of mankind’’; 
and secondly, the difficulties experienced in 
traversing these barren and forbidding re- 
gions. As these difficulties gradually dimin- 
ished, Gray’s delight in the sublimity of 
mountain scenery found an echo in many 
hearts. William Coxe wrote to his friend 
William Melmoth in August, 1776: 

_“T have now visited the sources of three great 
rivers in Switzerland, and traced their impetuous 
progress through a tract of country, in which 
nature has exhibited the grandest and most august 
of her works. But it is impossible adequately to 
deseribe these majestic and astonishing seenes! In 











description they must all appear nearly the same; 
yet, in fact, every river, cataract, rock, mountain, 
precipice, are respectively distinguished by an infi- 
nite diversity of modifications, and by all the possi- 
ble forms of beauty, magnificence, sublimity, or 
horror. But these discriminating variations, though 
too visibly marked to eseape even the least observ- 
ing eye, elude representation, and defy the strong- 
est powers of the pen and pencil.” 

Yet with all his obtuseness and his inability 
to make the most out of his opportunities, the 
Englishman must have got more out of his 
travels than we generally give him credit for. 
We are accustomed, following Matthew Ar- 
nold and some others, to think of John Bull 
as a singularly obstinate and conservative 
person. Yet we shall have to admit that in 
Britain new ideas have made steady if slow 
progress. The most flexible of British minds 
—Shakespeare, Burke, Arnold himself — 
have been leaders of many. The success of 
British colonial policy in these latter days 
shows that Burke’s view has at length pre- 
vailed; and we cannot help thinking that 
something of this change of attitude is due to 
the observing British travellers who have 
penetrated to the ends of the earth. And if 
for a few years following the present war the 
English and the Germans could frankly ex- 
plore each other’s country (forgetting all 
about spies), it is safe to say that there would 
never be a repetition of the crime that is now 
being perpetrated on the innocent bystanders 
of Europe. 

Professor Mead has succeeded in producing 
a volume which is both entertaining and of 
high scholarly value. Typographically the 
book leaves nothing to be desired; and the 
eleven illustrations have been well chosen. 
We dislike to have all the notes relegated to 
the back; nothing of importance is gained, 
and hunting for the notes where they are 
wastes too much time. There is an adequate 
bibliographical note (supplementing Pinker- 
ton), and a good index. 

Cuiark 8S. Norruup. 








CHARACTER-READING THROUGH THE 
FEATURES.* 





Since Aristotle’s day, at least, men have 
diligently searched for a key with which to let 
themselves into the inner life of their fellows; 
and no subject of study seems to have been so 
fascinating and at the same time so elusive as 
this one. The ancients sought to solve the 
great mystery by comparing the features of 
man with those of animals, on the principle 
that likeness in features denoted similarity in 

* CHARACTER READING THROUGH ANALYSIS OF THE FEATURES. 


By Gerald Elton Fosbrooke. [Illustroted by Carl Bohnen. 
ew York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
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intellectual and temperamental traits. They 
assumed, for instance, that a man with a 
leonine brow must have a lion’s characteris- 
tics, while a man with a canine brow must 
have the traits of a dog. This mode of ap- 
proach to the secrets of character has been the 
favorite one, though not the only one, all the 
way down to our own day. Mr. Fosbrooke’s 
**Character Reading through Analysis of the 
Features’’ is based in part on this conception, 
and in part on the doctrine that a particular 
formation of features denotes a special sort of 
intellect and type of character. But the au- 
thor does not depend entirely on analysis of 
the features in a strictly anatomical sense. At 
times he bases his ‘‘reading’’ on the expres- 
sion of the features, rather than on their form, 
size, and relation. The frontispiece is a pic- 
ture of a woman, and bears the title, ‘‘Con- 
centration.’’ It is evident that the author 
intended the reader to get the idea of concen- 
tration from the expression of the woman’s 
face,— the lines of strain in the brow and 
about the eye,—and from the attitude of her 
body; and not from the size and shape of her 
nose, ears, or chin, the color of her eyes and 
hair, the construction of her lips, or any other 
anatomical characteristic. 

The sketches for the various types of each 
feature are unusually good. The impression 
which a hasty turning of the leaves makes 
upon one is that there will be some interesting 
secrets revealed in this book, and that stu- 
dents of human nature will get suggestions 
from it which they ean utilize in classifying 
people. But the critical reader will be disap- 
pointed when he comes upon Plate I., for this 
is a reproduction of the conventional phreno- 
logical chart in which all the varied faculties 
of the soul are localized in the left hemisphere 
of the brain. What the right hemisphere is 
used for is a mystery about as profound as 
the other mysteries diseussed in the book. 
A dozen or so of the faculties, such as ‘‘lan- 
guage,’’“‘form,’’ ‘* size’? ‘‘weight,”’ ‘*eolor,”’ 
‘‘order,’’ and ‘‘caleulation,’’ are located over 
the left frontal sinus and below the left eye. 
The author says that the ‘‘bump”’ theory in 
character-reading was exploded years ago; 
and yet he endorses this phrenological chart, 
and relies upon it in his analysis of concrete 
eases in the latter part of the book. It seems 
extraordinary that in the light of modern 
research on the brain anyone should locate 
‘*ideality,’’ ‘‘sublimity,’’ ‘‘hope,’’ “‘spiritu- 
ality,’’ ‘‘veneration,’’ and ‘‘conscientious- 
ness’’ in the upper middle region of the left 
hemisphere. It has been shown literally hun- 
dreds of times that this is the general motor 
region which regulates the movements of the 





dextral half of the body. If one should be 
injured in the left hemisphere where the 
chart localizes ‘‘spirituality,’’ he would: be 
paralyzed in the right leg. He probably 
would not have any more or any less spiritu- 
ality than he had before. If one should ex- 
pose this area and stimulate it, the right leg 
of the subject would respond; but there 
would be no spiritual demonstration whatever. 
But the most amazing feature of this phreno- 
logical chart is the location of the language 
faeulty underneath the left eye. Modern 
research has shown that the vocal language 
centre is in the middle motor region of the 
left hemisphere. The visual language centre 
is in the occipital lobe. The graphic language 
centre is differentiated out of the general 
right-hand centre in the left hemisphere, and 
the auditory language centre is in the audi- 
tory region of the brain. How anyone in 
these times can continue to befuddle the lay- 
man by pretending to read linguistic ability 
from an examination of the topography of the 
region below the left eye is inconceivable. 

There are many conflicting statements in 
the book,—although no more than in any 
book which attempts to delineate character on 
a physiognomical basis. One may read that a 
certain face shows in the forehead ‘‘ reflective 
and perceptive formation, ability to reason 
from cause to effect, good comparative powers, 
natural knowledge of human nature, construc- 
tive and executive ability, reverence, firmness, 
and a love of approbation, a desire to learn, 
power of judgment as to size and weight, 
mental order well developed resulting in a 
good memory. Eyebrows show indications of 
irritability, the eye shows observation, pene- 
tration, and intellect. Upper eyelids show 
selfishness, self will, and self satisfaction.’’ 

What little progress psychology has made 
in trying to differentiate the characteristics 
and powers of individuals has led to the view 
that the strongly reflective type of person, one 
who has marked ability in reasoning from 
cause to effect, is likely to be lacking in execu- 
tive ability. Again, the psychologist has been 
able to show that there are as many kinds of 
memory as there are kinds of perceptions and 
ideas, and to say that the forehead shows that 
one has a good memory is indeed humorous. 
Often in this book one reads that the forehead 
shows lack of concentration, while the nose 
shows just the opposite, the lips something 
else, and the chin still something different. 
What kind of a theory of mind can a person 
have who believes that mental characteristics 
are revealed in anatomical traits, when differ- 
ent traits suggest diametrically opposite 
abilities? 
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If those who are engaged in an attempt to 
develop a science of character-reading would 
take their cue from Darwin, they might in 
time give us something which would be of 
service; but when they base their ‘“‘readings”’ 
upon phrenology and physiognomy, they are 
certain to lead their followers into blind 
alleys. Darwin showed that the fundamental 
emotions are revealed in characteristic muscu- 
lar movements and adaptations of the body as 
a whole, and of the more mobile parts of the 
face, hands, ete. These muscular activities 
were once of service in the struggle for exist- 
ence, and they have persisted even down 
through human life in more or less modified 
and complicated forms. Darwin also showed 
that certain of the very general intellectual 
traits, such as attentiveness and concentra- 
tion, are revealed in specific muscular adapta- 
tions; and the frontispiece in Mr. Fosbrooke’s 
volume illustrates this very well. But no man 
has ever shown any connection whatever be- 
tween the expression of the eyes, the lips, etc., 
and particular types of thinking, as in phys- 
ies, chemistry, psychology, philosophy, his- 
tory, etc. And still there are many persons 
who imagine that every intellectual activity is 
revealed in some kind of characteristic tension 
or adaptation of some or all of the features. 

A large proportion of American people 
have apparently not yet grown out of their 
superstitious feeling about the reading of 
character. They still think that someone has 
discovered the connection between every 
“attribute of the soul’’ and the construction 
and expression of the features. Superstitious 
people of this sort read the analyses of fea- 
tures such as appear in books like the one 
under review, in which a great multitude of 
the most general activities, abilities, and 
attributes are enumerated; and they will feel 
that they are in the presence of a great revela- 
tion of subtle truth, when they are really only 
being plunged deeper and deeper into confu- 
sion. The author is probably not under as 
great an illusion as his readers will be, for in 
his chapters on ‘‘How to Read Faces’’ and 
“The Knowledge of Physiognomy and Its 
Uses’’ he does not make a definite statement 
applying his own principles, though he does 
this for the concrete types presented in the 
last chapters of the book. But how can any- 
one test the accuracy of his analyses when 
they concern only imaginary persons designed 
by the artist? 


It may be added that the artist has done | 


his work admirably, and that the book is at- 
tractively made on the physical side. 


M. V. O’SHea. 








A SKETCH OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA.* 


Professor Schelling is so well known as an 
authority on Elizabethan drama that one ap- 
proaches his treatment of that field with 
assurance, knowing that even if it were noth- 
ing more than a condensation of his large 
work on the subject it would be well worth 


| while. The chief question concerns his treat- 


ment of the later periods, in which the whole 
subject of English drama is so much less at- 
tractive, and has been so much less put in 
order by scholarship, than in its greatest age. 
Here, also, it may be said at once, there is 
little but praise called forth either by Profes- 
sor Schelling’s judgments in themselves or by 
his frank but urbane manner of pronouncing 
them. In respect to the matter of proportion, 
however, some greater doubt may be felt. Ad- 
mitting the immensely preponderant interest 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, the 
dreariness of English drama in the neo- 
classical age, and the still tender youth of the 
fresh growth of the form in our own time, yet 
to give substantially two hundred pages out 
of 330 to the matter from Lyly to Davenant, 
and but forty to the entire eighteenth cen- 
tury, with some sixteen for the nineteenth, is 
open to question. The really large product 
of the eighteenth century in serious literary 
drama, while of course of no corresponding 
intrinsic excellence, leads the student to de- 
sire some careful consideration of it, if for no 
other reason than to explain its limitations. 

The great value of the important portion of 
the book, that dealing with what may be called 
Professor Schelling’s own period, is the topi- 
eal analysis of the rich material it affords, 
according to which the several types, such as 
romantic comedy, the ‘“‘drama of everyday 
life,’’ and the like, are separately accounted 
for with brevity and sureness. This is the 
method of the author’s large work, ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan Drama,’’ and in that instance it has 
sometimes been found troublesome because of 
the effect in separating rather widely matters 
chronologically akin; but in a book of the 
present compass there can be little question 
of its usefulness. And the writer has not 
permitted himself, even where so great con- 
densation was demanded, to make his chapters 
mere lists and summaries, without distinction 
and individuality of style. On the contrary 
his agreeable personality is almost always 
present. Witness such an obiter dictum as 
this: 

“In our own time the example of Everyman has 
begotten a progeny of contemporary plays, and 
created, even on the popular stage of England and 

* ENGLISH DraMA. By Felix E. Schelling. “ Gasem of 
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America, a wholesome diversion from the dismal 
problems and trivial improbabilities that for the 
most part rule there.” 

Or this: 

“The pathos of Shylock is totally of 19th cen- 

tury manufacture, and as absurd as it is gratuitous. 
It is referable, like our modern shudder at the 
robust punishment meted out to the Jew, to our 
emasculated contemporary sentimentality that hab- 
itually meddles with clumsy hand to interpose 
between human acts of folly and criminality and 
their logical consequences.” 
Another fine passage is on the relation be- 
tween Ford and that modern romanticism 
whose faith is ‘‘in the divine guidance of 
passion’’; but there is the less need to quote 
this because it is found in substantially the 
same form in the earlier and larger work. 

Readers familiar with Professor Schelling’s 
criticism will be prepared to guard themselves 
— unless they be of the same school — against 
his disposition to teach that Shakespeare 
could do no wrong. This is evidently not due 
to mere traditionalism, but to a truly devout 
and—one must admit—an intelligent faith 
in the methods of the great master’s art. Yet 
it sometimes leads to results dubious at best. 
If Professor Schelling, for instance, finds the 
conclusion of ‘‘Measure for Measure’’ ethi- 
cally satisfying (see page 100), he differs not 
only from Coleridge, who called it ‘‘a hate- 
ful work,’’ but surely from very many of us. 
In ‘‘Othello’’ he seems to find a certain poetic 
justice of the old-fashioned sort (page 133), 
which again is at least questionable. And 
once more he refuses assent (page 186) to that 
view of Shakespeare’s latest plays which 
recognizes a certain falling off in dramatic 
power, though this may now fairly be called 
the orthodox view, and to the present writer 
seems indisputable. 

The bibliographical material in this volume 
is by no means so rich as in the author’s sim- 
ilar volume on the Lyric, in the corresponding 
American series; but this is due to no fault 
of his, but to the plan of the general editors. 
Despite this, he has managed to include, in a 
number of valuable footnotes, apparatus sure 
to be very useful to the serious reader. The 
index is of the wholly mechanical and almost 
wholly useless sort; but this again is obviously 
the fault of the publishers. Nor is the proof- 
reading impeccable, though better than in 
Mr. Rhys’s volume in the same series. Par- 
ticularly distressing is the punctuation, 
whether due to unusual theories on the part 
of author or printer one cannot say. 

When all is said of such details as these, 
whereon we critics thrive, this book remains a 
really notable achievement in the packing into 
small compass, by methods at once scholarly 





and humane, of much riches. Few living men 
—doubtless no one else in America— could 
have done this special task so well. And it 
may be observed that while certain of these 
type-subjects— the lyric for instance,— are 
rather ill adapted to consecutive historical 
treatment, in the manner of the present series, 
the drama is of just the opposite character. 
It thrives in some sense as an organism, 
rather than in isolated individuals. The 
study of causes, effects, and quasi-biological 
relations, is nowhere more significant. It 
would be well if we could have, one day, a 
new edition of this volume, including a study 
of the recent development of English drama 
made with the same care which has been be- 
stowed on the golden age of its youth. 


RaymMonp M. ALDEN. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Believing that ‘‘we have had no 
life written of Abraham Lin- 
coln worthy of that great man,”’ 
Miss Rose Strunsky courageously essays the 
task of worthily picturing to us the veritable 
Lincoln, the man of the people, ‘‘the apostle 
of true democracy,’’ and of placing in a new 
and true historical perspective both the man 
and his time. While it is beyond dispute that 
Lincoln is so great a man, so noble a figure in 
history, and from manifold points of view so 
attractive a personality, that we can hardly 
have too many faithful and well-written ac- 
counts of his life, it is also not to be denied 
that already more than one able pen has 
traced without serious distortion the features 
of this perennially interesting man and shown 
with some clearness his abiding significance in 
our national history. Although Miss Stran- 
sky declares that ‘‘the truth is we have not 
been taught how to tell of his life,’’ many of 
us were of the impression that no ignoble 
attempt to achieve that end was to be found 
in the ten volumes of Nicolay and Hay’s great 
work, as well as in such less elaborate under- 
takings as Miss Tarbell’s careful book, Mr. 
William E. Curtis’s account of ‘‘The True 
Abraham Lincoln,”’ and, by no means least of 
all, the late Francis Fisher Browne’s capti- 
vating volume, ‘‘The Every-Day Life of 
Abraham Lincoln.’”? What Miss Strunsky 
would lay emphasis on, however —and it is 
an aspect of the subject not to be overlooked 
—is the moulding influence of his environ- 
ment and his time in the production of the 
leader demanded at that particular period 
and in those peculiar circumstances. ‘‘We 
eannot tell his life by speaking of his life 
alone,’’ she truly says. ‘‘We were looking for 
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our old-time hero of the sagas, and here came 
along one who made the people hero,’’ she 
further tells us, and again: ‘‘We speak of 
one who was no more or less than the execu- 
tive and administrator of the will of the peo- 
ple. Whatever were the ideals and desires and 
faults of the common people of his day were 
the ideals and desires and faults of Abraham 
Lincoln.’’ This is paring down his native 
genius and force, his distinct individuality, 
rather unduly, and is making of Lincoln an 
opportunist and a time-server instead of a 
leader and the champion of a cause. The 
writer makes not slavery but ‘‘property in 
land’’ the real cause of the Civil War. Yet 
the southern plantation system would have 
been impossible without slavery, and thus the 
latter must still bear the responsibility com- 
monly ascribed to it. Speaking of what the 
present-day American is striving for, the au- 
thor closes her book with this reading of the 
signs of the times: ‘‘Behind the egis of 
Lincoln he is advancing towards the new order 
of social control—small capitalistic and 
elosely-knit together.’’ Is it so certain that 
the day of large industrial and financial 
operations is near its sunset? The book, in- 
telligently planned, agreeably written, and 
provided with half a dozen appropriate illus- 
trations, is a welcome though hardly an 
epoch-making addition to the literature of its 
inexhaustibly fertile theme. (Macmillan.) 


The peculiarities of the Scottish 
character show themselves no- 
where more unmistakably than 
in the clash of wits that takes place in a Scot- 
tish court of law. Hence the fund of amusing 
anecdote and character-sketch that such a 
book as ‘‘Some Old Scots Judges’’ (Dutton), 
by Mr. W. Forbes Gray, is likely to contain. 
It is not a work of laborious biographical re- 
search, but rather an entertaining compilation 
from such sources as Cockburn’s ‘‘ Memorials 
of his Time,’’ Ramsay’s ‘‘Scotland and Scots- 
men,’’ Kay’s ‘‘Edinburgh Portraits,’’ and 
Knight’s ‘‘Monboddo and his Contempora- 
ries,’’ with such editorial touches as serve to 
set the several characters in their proper per- 
spective and give a sufficient unity and pro- 
portion to the volume. Here we have, for 
instance, the bluff, unpolished Lord Braxfield 
airing his broad humor and his broader dia- 
lect on the judicial bench. ‘‘Hae ye ony coon- 
sel, man?’’ he asks of Maurice Margorot, 
brought before him on a charge of sedition. 
“No,’’ was the laconic answer. ‘‘Dae ye want 
to hae ony appointit?’’ he continues. ‘‘No,’’ 
is the sarcastic rejoinder, ‘“‘I only want an 
mterpreter to make me understand what your 


Humors of 
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lordship says.’’ It was the same incorrigible 
Caledonian who said of young Francis Jeffrey, 
fresh from Oxford and beginning his profes- 
sional practice at the Scottish bar, ‘‘ The laddie 
has clean tint his Scotch and fund nae En- 
glish.’’ To Jeffrey himself, in due time 
raised to the bench, the author devotes one of 
his most readable chapters. It is significant 
to find the man who, as first editor of the 
‘*Edinburgh Review,’’ misjudged the poetic 
genius of others, equally at fault in estimating 
his own endowment as a writer of imperish- 
able verse. ‘‘I feel,’’ he wrote to his sister, 
**T shall never be a great man unless it be as 
a poet.’’ In addition to the celebrities already 
named, the book has sketches of Lords Kames, 
Monboddo, Gardenstone, Hailes, Eskgrove, 
Balmuto, Newton, Hermand, Eldin, and Cock- 
burn —all of the later eighteenth and earlier 
nineteenth centuries. Portraits of all are pro- 
vided, and an unusually full index closes the 
book, which may be confidently commended to 
the lover of biographical anecdote and well- 
considered terse characterization. 


A study In his clearly written and en- 
of musical tertaining book, ‘‘The Musical 
pevehology. = Faculty’’ (Macmillan Co.). Mr. 
William Wallace endeavors to consider, in its 
abstractness as a part of the musician’s inner 
equipment, the conscious activity which pro- 
duces music. The noun in the title indicates 
the point of view from which the book is writ- 
ten. We had supposed that this was a phase 
of speculation somewhat overworn. The iso- 
lating of a section of the consciousness, and 
the elaborate treatment of this abstraction, 
leads generally to rather shadowy results. 
We are inclined to believe that there is no such 
thing as a musical faculty; but that the whole 
man, his entire development and achievement, 
all that he is and knows, go to the produc- 
tion of his aim,—in this case, an expres- 
sion in sound of some profound insight or 
some overmastering experience. Nevertheless, 
this is a book full of interesting if not new 
analyses of various aspects of musical phe- 
nomena. Mr. Wallace maintains that the ear- 
lier composers had no individual development ; 
they showed no growth in their compositions ; 
their later works, like their earlier ones, were 
built upon the same model, and showed the 
same tonal characteristics. With Beethoven 
the break with the old was made; he aban- 
doned his forerunners, and set sail upon the 
unfathomed sea on which the argosies of the 
bold musicians of to-day are navigating, 
bound for ports never dreamed of before. The 
question appears in every art form to-day, and 
yet the orthodox sonata in Beethoven’s hands 
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was the medium of utterance for ideas not sur- 
passed by any of his successors. Mr. Wallace 
analyzes the intellectual equipment of the 
‘wonder child’’ who seems to know every- 
thing in music when wholly immature in all 
other directions. He concludes that there is 
something oceult here which as yet entirely 
exceeds our understanding. He describes the 
nervous apparatus at the basis of music; he 
deals with the mental hearing of music, as in 
the case of a deaf musician; the extraordinary 
power of inhibition or concentration required 
of the musician; the character of musical 
memory; and the vast command of multitudi- 
nous resources demanded of the modern leader 
of the orchestra. He discusses at length the 
problem of musical heredity, and has small 
respect for the theories usually advanced on 
the subject. He considers the great musician 
as a representative person at the highest point 
of human development, and combats the no- 
tion that the so-called ‘‘genius’’ invariably 
possesses a diseased consciousness and is al- 
ways an abnormality. The book is provided 
with a useful bibliography, a satisfactory in- 
dex, and contains a great deal of material that 
is valuable. 


A seore of great names are 
Berne oriet.. selected by Professor Edwin 

Watts Chubb, in his ‘‘ Masters 
of English Literature’’ (McClurg), to repre- 
sent seven of the eight periods into which he 
conveniently divides that literature. Those 
periods are: the Anglo-Saxon or Early En- 
glish, the Middle English, the Elizabethan. 
the Puritan, the Restoration, the Age of 
Classicism, the Age of Romanticism, and the 
Victorian Age. The Anglo-Saxon period he 
leaves unrepresented, for obvious reasons, in 
a popular treatise such as he has prepared; 
to illustrate the others we have Chaucer, 
Shakespeare (whose name Professor Chubb 
prefers to write in almost its briefest possible 
form), Milton, Dryden, Swift, Pope, Johnson, 
Burns, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Seott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, and Browning. A 
brief biographical sketch and a generously 
appreciative rather than severely critical 
account of his works are given under each 
writer’s name, the whole being preceded by a 
brief Preface and an introductory outline of 
English literature as divided into the fore- 
going periods, and interspersed with frequent 
short quoted passages, while bibliographical 
references at the end of each chapter point 
the student to more extended sources of in- 
formation. George Eliot, the one woman 
writer on the list, has a compliment paid to 





even to Johnson or Carlyle; that is, a selec- 
tion of pithy sayings—beginning with, 
‘*Blessed is the man who, having nothing to 
say, refrains from calling attention to the 
fact’’— is made from her books and ap- 
pended to the section headed by her name. 
In his opening paragraph the scholarly author 
allows himself a little indulgence in what 
seems not exactly like scholarly restraint, the 
scholar’s preference for understatement, when 
he says that ‘‘one could collect several hun- 
dred definitions of literature or religion.’’ It 
would be a task for most of us to collect a 
dozen of each. What one likes most in this 
attractive book from an ardent lover of ‘‘the 
best that has been said and thought in the 
world’’ is the contagion of enthusiasm for 
that ‘‘best’’ which its pages spread. 


Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft’s 
‘*History of Mexico’’ (Bancroft 
Co.) is a revision, with exten- 
sion to the summer of 1914, of his work pub- 
lished twenty-eight years ago, ‘‘A Popular 
History of the Mexican People.’’ The im- 
penetrable obscurity enveloping the origin and 
early history of the Mexican aborigines is 
acknowledged at the outset by this sixty-years 
student of the subject, and he claims little 
that is new for his opening section on the pre- 
Spanish period of Mexican history. The re 
maining five sections of the work deal with the 
Spanish conquest, the viceregal or colonial 
period, the war for independence, the period 
of national existence to the downfall of Maxi- 
milian, and the later course of events to the 
abdication of Huerta, with a concluding chap- 
ter on the country’s general conditions and 
natural resources. Not wanting in contemp- 
tuous sarcasm is the historian’s treatment of 
recent American policy toward Mexico, but he 
formulates no alternative course as a remedy 
for existing ills, though he does say toward 
the close: ‘‘Out of the predicament there ap- 
pears for the United States one of two courses: 
open, inglorious retreat, or conquest, protec- 
tion, and dismemberment.’’ The latter mode 
of cure, however, he hardly seems to favor 
when he says, a little earlier: ‘‘Three special 
years of infamous treatment they had had at 
the hands of their own countrymen, and now 
the foreign invader is at their door to bring 
them happiness in the form of thirty years 
more of war and bloodshed, for without this 
and more the promised pacification will never 
come to pass.’’ It would have added to the 
book’s value as a handy work of reference, and 
would have made its substance easier of mas 
tery, if dates had been given in the table of 
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headings, or occasionally in the margin — 
year dates, we mean, as some avoidable uncer- 
tainty arises from too frequent mention of 
months and days of the month in the text, 
with no year at the top of the page or else- 
where for ready reference. This fault, it 
should be added, is partly corrected by the 
appending of a ‘‘chronological table of the 
rulers of Mexico, and dates upon which they 
assumed office.’’ Maps and _ illustrations 
abound, and in general the work is very ser- 
viceable and also agreeably readable. 


eee A selection of M. Pierre Loti’s 
of thinge out of slighter sketches, of various 

. dates, appears in excellent trans- 
lation under the title ‘‘On Life’s By-ways’’ 
(Macmillan). The book presents in pleasing 
form the French naval officer’s impressions of 
things seen in different parts of the world to 
which ‘‘the exigencies of a seafaring life,’’ as 
he expresses it, have at various times called 
him, together with a brief chapter on Alphonse 
Daudet as man and friend, and another on 
Michelet’s book, ‘‘The Sea.’’ With exquisite 
art the gifted Frenchman makes one expe- 
rience with him the varied and novel sensa- 
tions evoked by varied and novel sights and 
sounds in divers quarters of the globe —in 
Senegal, on Easter Island, in the Basque coun- 
try, in Madrid, and under the shadow of the 
great Sphinx. Of unusual interest to an 
American are the pages written at the Spanish 
capital soon after the outbreak of our war for 
the liberation of Cuba, or, as this sympathizer 
with Spain phrases it, in ‘‘the early days of 
the American aggression.’’ The charges of 
perfidy and atrocity there brought against us 
bear an interesting likeness to the charges now 
80 vehemently urged against one or another of 
the belligerent nations by the opposite side. 
Warmly espousing the cause of his hospitable 
entertainers, the writer paints a touching pic- 
ture of the sad-eyed Queen Regent in those 
distressing days. Now and then, through the 
impressionism of these vividly descriptive 
chapters, one gets a glimpse of the author’s 
philosophy of life, a philosophy not always so 
admirable as the style in which it is clothed. 
After witnessing, with proper loathing, the 
abhorrent spectacle of a Spanish bull-fight, 
the writer thus lightly dispels the shameful 
vision: ‘‘Then, remembering that only what 
constitutes physical beauty, the charm and 
delight of the eye, does not prove deceptive, 
I turned my gaze away from the arena and 
looked up at the beautiful sefiora, dressed in 
light blue, and wearing on her head a white 
mantilla and in her breast a bunch of tea 
roses.”’ A description of the barren dreari- 





ness of Easter Island, taken from a notebook 
of early youth, but subjected to some needed 
revision, is the most remarkably arresting 
piece of writing in the book. It alone would 
justify the volume’s existence. The compe- 
tent translator of these well-selected sketches 
is Mr. Fred Rothwell, who also contributes a 
finely appreciative preface. 


; Africa’s largest island is a thou- 
Fiiteeer scar. sand miles long, three hundred 
and more broad, and contains 
230,000 square miles — somewhat larger than 
all the Atlantic States north of the Carolina 
line. ‘‘A Naturalist in Madagascar: A Ree- 
ord of Observation, Experiences, and Impres- 
sions Made during a Period of over Fifty 
Years’ Intimate Association with the Natives 
and Study of the Animal and Vegetable Life 
of the Island’’ (Lippincott) contains this in- 
formation, and a great deal more. It is the 
work of the Rev. James Sibree, F.R.G.S., a 
missionary who has written extensively about 
his theatre of operations. The book is in- 
tended rather to be enjoyed than to be studied, 
and is made up of informal accounts of a num- 
ber of journeys made in the island. Precise 
scientific terms are little insisted upon, native 
names are given wherever possible, numerous 
reproduced photographs heighten the interest 
of the text, and result in a substantial octavo 
packed with knowledge imparted cheerfully. 
As the principal haunt of the interesting 
lemurs and of most of the chameleons, with 
a fauna and flora sufficiently distinct from 
that of the mainland to heighten investiga- 
tion, as well as being the home of several sorts 
of humankind, apparently compounded in 
various degrees of Melanesians and Negroes, 
the island is abundantly worth the time and 
space here devoted to it, and is rapidly assum- 
ing importance since its conquest by the 
French nearly twenty years ago. Told as it 
is in an intimate and gossiping manner, the 
volume makes excellent reading, and conveys 
the idea that the author has led a long, happy, 
and interesting life, crowded with strenuous 
duties cheerfully performed. 





Seieitie In Dr. W. S. Bainbridge’s ‘‘The 
problemin Cancer Problem’’ (Maemillan) 
modern medicine. one of the greatest menaces of 
human life is dealt with in a competent man- 
ner. Medical research in ever-increasing vol- 
ume is being directed to the solution of this 
problem ; but it remains a problem as yet un- 
solved, both as to the cause of cancer and to 
any effective cure. The less technical conelu- 
sions thus far arrived at indicate that inheri- 
tance of cancer holds no special element of 
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alarm, that the contagiousness or infectious- 
ness of cancer is far from proved, that danger 
of its accidental acquirement is slight, and 
that care and attention to diet and hygienic 
surroundings are of utmost importance; that 
eancer is local in its beginning, and when 
accessible it may in its beginning be removed 
so perfectly by radical surgical operation that 
the chances are overwhelmingly in favor of its 
non-reeurrence. The book is abundantly illus- 
trated, has an extensive bibliography, and 
holds a mine of technical information on the 
theories as to the cause of cancer, the course of 
the various types of the disease, and the 
various methods of treatment and so-called 
‘‘eures.”’ There is also a plea for scientific 
statistics and a campaign of public education 
to protect sufferers from the dread disease by 
prompt surgical treatment. We note the 
omission of Boveri’s very important contribu- 
tion (possibly too recent for inclusion) to the 
etiology of cancer derived from the study of 
abnormal cell divisions. Dr. Bainbridge’s vol- 
ume is a standard reference work, for both the 
practitioner and the patient, concerning all 
the more general relations of this paramount 
medical problem. 


Professor Morris Hickey Mor- 
gan’s posthumous translation of 
Vitruvius (Harvard University 
Press) hardly calls for comment on the origi- 
nal—the bible of the architects of the 
Renaissance, which still profoundly influ- 
ences our classical architecture. Besides sev- 
eral score of Latin editions and translations 
into foreign languages, there have been three 
previous translations into English_— those of 
Newton, 1791, of Wilkins, 1813 (three books 
only), and of Gwilt, 1826. None of these, 
naturally, can show the ripeness of classical 
scholarship or the benefits of modern archeo- 
logical research which the present version 
enjoys through Professor Morgan, through 
the editor (Professor A. A. Howard), and 
through Professor Warren, who has prepared 
the illustrations. These advantages, together 
with the picturesque and characteristic En- 
glish in which Professor Morgan has managed 
to preserve the flavor of the original, make it 
doubtless the definitive translation. The illus- 
trations show a comparison of the prescrip- 
tions of Vitruvius with actual classic exam- 
ples, usually those which correspond most 
nearly to them. The notes which Professor 
Morgan had intended, both textual and ex- 
planatory, he did not live to supply, but the 
translation and illustrations by themselves are 
sufficient to be of very great interest both to 
architects and to scholars. 
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architects. 





NOTES. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s articles on “The New 
Army in Training” are to be republished as a 
booklet. 


Mr. Jethro Bithell has written a volume on “ Con- 
temporary Belgian Literature” which will be pub- 
lished this spring. 

Miss Constance Smedley is bringing out a new 
novel with Messrs. Putnam this spring entitled 
“ On the Fighting Line.” 

A new volume by Mr. Joseph Conrad, containing 
three stories, will be published shortly. The tales 
include “ The Planter of Malata,” “ The Partner,” 
and “ The Inn of the Two Witches.” 


Mrs. Payne Erskine’s new story of the mountain 
people of North Carolina will be called “A Girl of 
the Blue Ridge.” It will come from the press of 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. before long. 

“The Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain 
and Nineteenth Century Europe,” by the late J. A. 
Cramb, author of “Germany and England,” is 
promised for early publication by Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


A new volume of essays on art entitled “ Form 
and Colour,” by Mr. Lisle March Phillipps (whose 
important work on “Art and Environment” was 
reviewed in our previous issue), will be issued dur- 
ing the spring. 

Still another book on the Shakespeare-Bacon 
question is promised in Mr. James Phinney Bax- 
ter’s historical and critical study, “ The Greatest of 
Literary Problems,” which the Houghton Mifflin 
Co. will publish. 


Rambling essays on the pleasures of spring walks 
and of whimsical hobbies, written by Mr. Charles 
S. Brooks and entitled “ Journeys to Bagdad,” will 
appear next month with the imprint of the Yale 
University Press. 


A second series of lectures on “ Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century,” edited by Professor C. H. 
Herford with a prefatory note by Professor T. F. 
Tout, will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The first biography to appear in English of Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore has been written by Basanta 
Koomar Roy, a friend of the Bengali poet and 
philosopher, and is promised for early publication 
by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A new edition of the poems of M. Emile Ver- 
haeren, translated by Miss Alma Strettel, is prom- 
ised by the John Lane Co. The biographical 
introduction has been brought up to date, and 
recent work of the poet has been added. 

Several letters written by the late John Muir are 
now in the hands of his publishers, Messrs. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., and will be brought out some time 
during the spring. Mr. Muir left manuscript mate- 
rial, practically completed, for an important book 
on Alaska. 

Mr. George Agnew Chamberlain, United States 
Consul at Lourenco Marquez, Portuguese East 
Africa, has ready a new story, “ Through Stained 
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Glass,” which the Century Co. will issue this month. 
His first novel, “ Home,” was published about a 
year and a half ago. 


Mr. Arthur Waugh has a little volume of essays 
in the press, under the title of “ Reticence in Lit- 
erature.” The essays include a series of papers 
upon the leading “movements” in Victorian 
poetry, and seven short “sketches for portraits,” 
ranging from Crashaw to George Gissing. 


A collection of Cowley’s “Essays and Other 
Prose Writings,” edited by Dr. Alfred B. Gough, 
with ._ and critical introduction, is 
being i by the Oxford University Press. All 
the known prose writings of Cowley are included, 
except the preface to the juvenile volume, 
“ Poeticall Blossoms,” and some letters of little 
interest. 

“America and the New World-state” is the title 
of a forthcoming volume by “Norman Angell,” 
which Messrs. Putnam have in train for pub- 
lication. In it is elaborated the thesis that the 
American people are above all others, by situation 
and “the happy cireumstances of their history,” 
fitted to become “leaders in the civilization of 
Christendom.” 


A series of medical handbooks, the “ Mind and 
Health Series,” edited by Mr. H. Addington Bruce, 
is being projected by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 
The first three volumes, to appear this spring, are: 
“Human Motives,” by Dr. James Jackson Putnam; 
“The Meaning of Dreams,” by Dr. Isador H. 
Coriat; and “Sleep and Sleeplessness,” by the 
editor of the series. 

“North of Boston,” a volume of poems by Mr. 
Robert Frost which received favorable comment 
upon its publication in England, will be issued im- 
mediately in this country by Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. From the same house will come Mr. Barrett 
H. Clark’s “ British and American Drama of To- 
day,” a companion volume to the same writer’s 
recently published “Continental Drama of To-day.” 

An official guide book for scientific travellers in 
the West is being prepared under the auspices of 
the Pacifie Coast Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and will 
be published this month by Messrs. Paul Elder & 
Co., of San Francisco. The articles, popular in 
form but written with scientific precision, will 
appear under the title of “ Nature and Science on 
the Pacifie Coast.” 

Among the announcements of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press are: “The Letters of Sidonius,” 
translated by Mr. O. M. Dalton; “Some Love 
Poems of Petrarch,” translated by Mr. W. D. 
Foulke; “A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson,” 
prepared by the late W. P. Courtney and seen 
through the press by Mr. D. Nicol Smith; and the 
second volume of “ Select Early English Poems,” 
edited by Professor I. Gollanez. 

Samuel T. Pickard, biographer and literary 
executor of John Greenleaf Whittier, died last 
month at the Whittier homestead in Amesbury, 
Mass., at the age of eighty-seven. He was editor 
and proprietor of the Portland (Maine) “ Tran- 
script” from 1852 to 1894. In addition to numer- 





ous monographs, reviews, and literary articles, he 
wrote “Hawthorne’s First Diary,” “ Whittier 
Land,” and “ Life and Letters of John Greenleaf 
Whittier.” 

Mr. G. H. Perris is writing a narrative of “ The 
Campaign of 1914 in France and Belgium,” which 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton hope to have ready 
next month. The author was in Brussels at the 
outbreak of the war, and, leaving there with other 
refugees for Paris, afterwards acted as special 
correspondent of the “ Daily Chronicle.” The first 
book on the war by a Belgian officer is coming from 
the same publishers— “Fighting with King 
Albert,” by Capitaine Gabriel de Libert de 
Flemaille. 

A Danish correspondent to the London “Nation” 
writes that the war is leaving its mark on interna- 
tional publishing. After mentioning that, before 
the war, Germany had shown an almost insatiable 
appetite for translations of foreign books, he adds 
that a leading German publisher has just an- 
nounced that he has done with Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio. According to this publisher, d’Annunzio has 
attacked Germany merely out of hatred, and he has 
not even the excuse that his country has suffered 
through the war. 


A new publishing house has been incorporated in 
New York City, under the name of Robert Apple- 
ton, Ine., by Mr. Robert Appleton, grandson of the 
founder of the house of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
The first work announced is “ Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics in America,” a chronicle of collegiate sport 
in the United States to be completed in five vol- 
umes. Among the contributors will be Messrs. 
Samuel Crowther, Parke H. Davis, Romeyn Barry, 
Harry A. Fisher, Raymond D. Little, James A. 
Babbitt, and Richard M. Gummere. 


Lord Cromer has written a supplementary vol- 
ume to his “ Modern Egypt,” which will be pub- 
lished this month by Messrs. Maemillan. It is 
called “Abbas II.,” and it covers the fifteen years 
between the death of Tewfik Pasha, in 1892, and 
Lord Cromer’s departure from Egypt in 1907. 
Lord Cromer’s view of Abbas’s character was 
obtained at close range, and was quite as unfavor- 
able as its subject deserved. Lord Cromer and 
Abbas never “ got on,” for, indeed, it was hard to 
respect the ex-Khedive either as a man or as a 
ruler. 


The work of Stijn Streuvels, the Low-Dutech 
author who is regarded both in Belgium and Hol- 
land as among the most distinguished writers of 
our time, is to be introduced to English readers by 
Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos in a volume of sketches 
and stories which he has translated from the West- 
Flemish dialect under the title of “The Web of 
Life.” Stijn Streuvels’s real name is Frank 
Lateur. Until ten years ago his home was at Avel- 
ghem, close to Courtrai and the Lys, where he 
earned his living as a baker. “The Web of Life” 
belongs to that period. 

Mr. H. Noel Williams has already a considerable 
number of biographies of famous Frenchwomen to 
his credit. He is about to add to the number by 
“The Life of Margaret d’Angouléme.” This time, ~ 
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at beahei Mr. Williams me enon a subject that 
abounds in literary interest. Margaret was not 
only the author of the “ Heptameron” but the 
patroness of a group of men of letters that included 
Rabelais, Clement Marot, and Bonaventure des 
Periers, and the influence of her Court makes one 
of the most fascinating chapters in the history of 
the Renaissance in France. 

If any of the friends of John Muir have missed 
his Alaskan dog story, “ Stickeen,” they should by 
all means look it up. Its general circulation would 
go a long way in reducing the residuum of cruelty to 
animals which man seems to have brought down 
with him from primitive savagery. Since its origi- 
nal publication, a few years ago, the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. have ineluded it in their “ Riverside 
Literature Series,” printed in large type and neatly 
bound in eloth, for only twenty-five cents. It is a 
story which children and grown-ups alike will read 
with intense interest, and all friends of dumb ani- 
mals ought to assist in promoting its cireulation. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, in addition to his new 
verse translation of the “Alcestis” of Euripides, 
has in preparation a revised edition of “ Carlyon 
Sahib,” the play which, originally written in 1893, 
was first produced by Mrs. Patrick Campbell in 
the summer of 1899, and published in book form 
in the following year. “‘Carlyon Sahib’ and 
‘Andromache, ” writes the author, “were really 
companion studies of two views of life, the two that 
we now associate with the names of Nietzsche and 
Tolstoy respectively, although at that time I do not 
think I had heard of Nietzsehe. ‘Andromache’ 
shows a Tolstoyan heroine living and eventually 
prevailing in a primitive society based upon re- 
venge and force; ‘Carlyon’ a kind of su 
hero trying, and eventually failing, to find scope in 
modern ¢ivilization.” 

“ Like many other readers,” says a writer in the 
London “ Nation,” “I have been trying to keep up 
with the deluge of books about the war, or at any 
rate, to miss nothing of importance which would 
help to a better knowledge of the greatest event in 
contemporary history. But a glance through 
Messrs. Lange & Berry’s annotated bibliography, 
‘Books on the Great War,’ just published by 
Messrs. Grafton, has almost driven me to give 
up the attempt. I find that, excluding reprints, 
pamphlets, poetry, sermons, and so forth, more 
than a hundred and eighty books on the struggle, 
all of them with some claims to attention, have been 
published since the beginning of August. And if a 
reader had gone through all these, he would still be 
faced by the heading ‘ Poetry, Songs, and Plays,’ 
with nearly fifty entries; ‘Religion, Sermons, 
Prayers, and Hymns,’ with more than seventy; 
and ‘Humor,’ with a score, to say nothing of the 
mountain of pamphlets. If the output continues 
at this rate — and it shows no signs of slackening — 
future historians who take account of all the mate- 
rial will need to be long-lived men. Historians, by 
the way, have lost no time. More than a score of 
histories are chronicled by Messrs. Lange & Berry, 
the most important being M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s 
‘ Histoire Illustrée de la Guerre de 1914,’ which is 
appearing in monthly parts.” 
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LiIsT OF NEw Books. 
[The following list, containing 156 titles, includes books 
received by THe D1AL since its last issue.| 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Life of Edward Rowland Sill. By William Bel- 
mont Parker. Illustrated, 8vo. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.75 net. 

The German Emperor as Shown in His Public Utter- 
ances. By Christian Gauss. With portraits, 
12mo, 329 pages. Charies Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 

The Confessions of Frederick the Great, and The 
Life of Frederick the Great. By Heinrich von 
Treitschke; edited, with Introduction by Doug- 
las Sladen, and Foreword by George Haven Put- 
nam. _— 208 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ee of Victory. By Harold Beg- 
. With per iy Ay 8vo, 112 pages. 
Houghton Mi o. 25 net. 

Saint Clare of yes Hew Life and Legislation. 
By Ernest Gilliat-Smith. With frontispiece in 
7p ae 8vo, 305 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

net 

A Playmate of Philip Il: Being the History of Don 
Martin of Aragon, Duke of Villahermosa, and of 
Dona Luisa de Borgia, His Wife. By Lady More- 
ton. Illustrated, large 8vo, 224 pages. John 
Lane Co. $3. net. 

The Life of a Citizen: At Home and in Foreign 
Service. By J. Augustus Johnson; with Intro- 
ductory Note by Brander Matthews. With por- 
trait, 12mo, -— pages. New York: Vail-Ballou 

n 


SS. . net. 
Kaiser, 1859-1914. By Stanley Shaw, LL.D. 
, A edition; 16mo, 251 pages. Macmillan Co. 
cts. net. 


HISTORY. 
The Inner od of the Balkan War. By Reginald 


Rankin, F.R.G.S. ——s . | Beetvosravere, . 


iS. ‘net, large 8vo, 569 pages. utton & 
a Lorraine: From Cesar to Kaiser, 58 
B C.-1871 A. D. By Ruth Putnam. With maps, 
8vo, 208 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
The Scotch-Irish in America. By Henry Jones Ford. 
A pages. Princeton University Press. 
ne 
A History of the Western Boundary of the Louis- 
lana Purchase, 1819-1841. By Thomas Maitland 
Marshall. 8vo, 266 pages. Berkeley: University 
of California Press. Paper, $1.75 net. 

American Indian in the United States: Period 
1850-1914. By Warren K. Moorehead, A.M. [Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 440 pages. Andover, Mass.: 
The Andover Press. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Chaucer and His Poetry. By George Lyman Kitt- 
Tedge. 8vo, 230 pages. Harvard University 
Press. $1.25 net 

dian Essays and Addresses. By W. Peterson. 
irene a 373 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Study of Shakespeare. By Henry Thew 
Stephenson. With frontispiece, amo, 300 pages. 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net 
and Shine: Being Some Little Tragedies, 

Little Comedies, und Little Farces. By Guy 

Fleming. 12mo, 342 pages. Longmans, Green 

& Co. $1.60 net. 





Homeric Scenes: Hector’s Farewell and the Wrath 
of Achilles. By John Jay Chapman. i16mo, 76 
New York: Laurence J. Gomme. 


a Craft of Letters. Epler by. Lascelles 
edy, by John Palmer; The Epic, Be ne 
Abercrombie; il 
tory, by R. 

Doran Co. Per volume, 40 cts. net. 

A New Theory conce the of the Miracle 
Play. Lg George eigh Coffman. Large 8vo, 
84 pages. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub- 
lishing C Paper. 


‘Geotee ae 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


Children of Earth: A Play of New England. By 
Alice Brown. With portrait, 12mo, 212 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Wild Knight. By G. K. Chesterton. With 
photogravure portrait, 12mo, 156 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Plaster Saints: A High Comedy in Three Move- 
ments. By Israel oo 12mo, 212 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Edited by Ludwig Lewissohn. Volume V., Sym- 
bolic and Legendary Dramas. 12mo, 370 pages. 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.50 net. 

Crack o’ Dawn. By Fannie Stearns eare. 12mo, 
108 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. ne 

War Brides. By Marion Craig Wentworth. Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 71 pages. Century Co. 60 cts. net. 

The Silk-hat Soldier, and Other Poems in War 
Time. By Richard Le Gallienne. 12mo, 32 pages. 
John Lane Co. 50 cts. _* 

Jesus: A Passion aH» yi y Max Ehrmann. i12mo, 
282 pages. Baker Taylor Co. $1. net. 

Death and the Fool. By Hugo von Hofmannsthal; 
translated from the German by Elizabeth Wal- 
ter. 12mo, 44 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
75 cts. net. 

Advent. By August Strindberg; translated by 
Claud Field. 12mo, 410 pages. Richard G. 
ger. 75 cts. net. 

Songs of Labor, and Other Poems. By Morris 
Rosenfeld; translated from the Yiddish, by Rose 
Pastor Stokes and Helena Frank. With frontis- 

Po i2mo, 75 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
cts. net. 


FICTION. 

The Turmoil. By Booth Tarkington. Illustrated in 

Sse" etc., 12mo, 349 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
° net. 

The Sword of Youth. By James Lane Allen. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 261 pages. Century Co. $1.25 net. 

The Harbor. By Ernest Poole. 12mo, 387 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.40 net. 

Mushroom Town. By Oliver Onions. 12mo, 350 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The Secret of the Reef. By Harold Bindloss. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 339 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. 


edy of Errors: With Other Stories 
and Sketches of Russian Life. By George Ken- 
nan. 12mo, 331 pages. Century Co. $1.25 net. 

Guimoe. By Walter Elwood. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 344 pages. Reilly & Britton Co. $1.3 — 

The Good Soldier: A Tale of Passion. By Ford 
sagen - ema 12mo, 294 pages. John Lane Co. 

.25 net. 

Billie’s Mother. By Mary J. H. Skrine. With fron- 

i seen. 12mo, 33 pages. Century Co. 
.35 net. 

Contrary Mary. By Temple Bailey. Illustrated in 
color, etc, 12mo, 388 pages. Penn Publishing 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Katy Gaumer. Py, Elsie Singmaster. With frontis- 
we ae 86 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

.35 net. 

Under the Tricolour. By Pierre Mille. Illustrated 

a Rg 12mo, 245 pages. John Lane Co. 

.25 net. 
The Happy Recruit. By W. Pett ew e. 12mo, 316 
George H. Doran Co. $1.26 net. 
= ee — 12mo, 352 
‘0. 
By Jone Roland, 12mo, 341 
Stokes Co. $1.2 

Before the Gringo Came (“ hesteey” and “The 
paomasemen,” “ Gertrude Atherton. 12mo, 
369 a tokes Co. $1.35 net. pnt 

e Trail of on Gavies Palm. By "page 
Tlustrated, 12mo, 318 pages. The Maca ¥ Go. 
n 

The Bride of the Sun. By Gaston Leroux. 12mo, 

303 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25 net. 
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An Emperor in the Dock. By Willem de Veer. 
12mo, 320 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 4 3 
Sanmpriel: The Promised Land. By Alvilde Pr as; 
encased from the Norwegian by Hester 
i2mo, 316 pages. Richard G. Badger. 


Miss Ainsbeo 
Taggart. With frontis 
Benziger Brothers. $1. net. 
The Som of the Prefect. 
12mo, 449 
$1.25 net. 

Werks of Hugh Walpole. Uniform edition, com- 

pewstag: The Prelude to Adventure; The Wooden 
orse,; The Gods and Mr. Perrin; Maradick at 
Forty. Each 12mo. George H. Doran Co. Per 
volume, $1.25 net. 

The Rose Garden Husband. By Margaret Wid- 
demer. Illustrated, 12mo, 208 pages. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1. net. 

Amarilly of Clothes-line aler: By Belle K. Mani- 
ates. Illustrated, 12mo, 279 pages. Little, Brown 
&c 1. net. 

™, Final Voumiots Six Stories of Men and Women. 
By Sidney L. Nyburg. 12mo, 221 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. i net. 


" | Marion Ames 
— mo, 237 pages. 


‘By Edmund Hamilton 
pages. Richard G. 


Badger. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND 
ECONOMICS. 

Reflections on Violence. By George Sorel; trans- 
lated from the French by T. E. Hulme. Large 
Svo, 295 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $2.25 net. 

uropean Police Systems. ae Raymond B. Fosdick. 
8vo, 442 pages. Contury ‘0. i 30 net. 

The Panama Canal and International Trade Com- 
petition. By Lincoln Hutchinson. 8vo, 284 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

The Political Science of John Adams: A Study in 
the Theory of Mixed Government and the Bi- 
cameral ystem. By Correa Moylan Walsh. 
8vo, 374 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25 net. 

Planning: With a Reference to the 
Birmingham Schemes. By George Cadbury, Jr. 
Beesteesod %¥ * —_ 201 pages. Longmans, 
Green & C 

America in Sesaned. By 
12mo, 477 pages. 


Paul Leland Haworth. 
“Problems of the Nations.” 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Problems of Community Life: An Outline of Ap- 

plied Sociology. By Seba Eldridge. i12mo, 180 
pages. homas Y. Crowell Co. $1. net. 

om Durkheim’s Contributions to Sociological 

~~.) By Charles Elmer Gehlke, Ph.D. Large 

ee 88 pages. Columbia University Press. 
Paper, $1.50 net. 

The Present Military Situation in the United States. 
By Francis Vinton Greene. 12mo, 102 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cts. net. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


Paths of Glory: Impressions of War Written at 
and Near the Front. By Irvin 8. Cobb. 12mo, 
414 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

The Audacious War. By C. W. Barron. i2mo, 192 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

The Prussian Hath Said in His Heart. By Cecil 
Chesterton; with Preface by George rnard 
Shaw. i2mo, 219 New York: Laurence 
J. Gomme. $1. net 

What Is Wrong with ‘Germany t By William Har- 
butt Dawson. 12mo, 227 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1. net. 

The British Navy from Within. By “ Ex-Royal 

Doran Co. 


ay a 12mo, 200 pages. George H. 

. ne 

The German System from Within. By “ Ex-Intelli- 

ence Officer.” 12mo, 195 pages. George H. 
oran Co. $1. net. 

Weeks at the War. By Millicent, Duchess of 
Sutherland. Illustrated, 12mo, 116 pages. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 50 cts. net. 

The New (German) Testament: Some Texts and a 
Commentary. By Anthony Hope Hawkins. 
12mo, 65 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 

While the War Rages: An Appraisal of Some Eth- 
ical Factors. By ag Stimson. 12mo, 104 
pages. The Abingdon ess. 560 cts. net. 

The Pocket Books. New volumes: Submarines, 
Mines, and Tor oes in the War, by Charles 
W. Domville-Fife; The Slav Nations, oy, Srgjan 
Pl. Tucic, erancinted by Fanny 8. land; 
Motor Transports in War, by Horace yatt; 
each illustrated, 16mo. George H. Doran Co. 
Per volume, 50 cts. net. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Califernia the Wonderful. By Edwin Markham. 
Illustrated, 8vo, a pages. Hearst's Interna- 
tional Library $2.50 net 

With the Tin Geas: A Woman's Adventures in 
Northern Nigeria. By Mrs. Horace Tremlett. 
see rated. large S8vo, 308 pages. John Lane Co. 

net 

Four on a Tour in England. By Robert and Eliza- 
beth Shackleton. Tlustrated, 8vo, 347 pages. 
Hearst's [nternational Library Co. $2.50 net. 


SCIENCE AND ARCHZOLOGY. 

The Problem of Volcanism. By Joseph P. Iddings, 
Sc.D. Illustrated, ree ts 273 pages. Yale 
University Press. $5. 

£2 gean : An  -_ to the Arche- 
glosy of Prehistoric Greece. y R. 

F.S. Illustrated in color, etc., Svo, 270 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75 net. 

Problems of American Geology: Lectures Dealing 
with Some of the Problems of the Canadian 
Shield and of the Cordilleras. By William 
North Rice. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
| a 8vo, 505 pages. Yale University Press. 


Meredite and Environment in the Dovetenent of 
Men. y Edwin Grant Conklin. = 533 pages. 
Peinceten University Press. 

« Determination of Sex. By L. ponenater, Sc.D. 
‘“Ilustrated in color, etc., Svo, 172 pages. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Reptiles and Batra chians. By E. G. Boulenger, 
F.Z.S. Illustrated in color, etc, large 8vo, 278 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. net. 

The House-fly: Its Structure, Habits, Development, 
Relation to Disease and Control. By C. Gordon 
Hewitt. Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 382 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.40 net. 

The Earth: Its Life and Death. By Alpponee 
Berget; translated from the French by E. 
Barlow, B.Sc. sipetreted. 8vo, 371 pages. G. ¥ 

Geing Two Lessons on 


Th 4x of , 4, 

eo eo t 
the Origin of Human Nature. 1. J. Howard 
Moore. Charles Kerr & Co. 

ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC. 

The Art of Landscape Architecture: Its Develop- 
ment and Its Application to Modern Landscape 
Gardening. By Samuel Parsons. Iustrates, 
ist n e + fe 347 pages. G. Putnam’s Sons. 

Vitru Ra Aw ‘ren Books on Architecture. Translated 
by Morris Hickey Morgan; with illustrations 
and original designs , ty Langford War- 
$3 to > 319 pages. rvard University Press. 

net 

Sixty Folksongs of France. Edited by Julien Tier- 

sot. “The Musician’s Library.” 4to, 157 pages. 
Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. 

Seven Songs from Out-of-doors: For Children Big 

and Little. By Alberta N. Burton. 4to, 31 
pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper, $1. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. 

What Nietzsche Taught. By Willard Huntington 
Wright. With ey large 8vo, 333 pages. 
B. W. Huebsch. $2. net 

What 0 tl te Det An Inquiry into the Nature 
and inds of Virtue and Into the Sanctions, 
Aims, and Values of the Moral Life. By George 
Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. —! 311 pages. Long- 
mans, — & Co. $1.50 net 

rian Th t: From Puritanism to Pragma- 
tism. By oodbridge Riley, rad. 8vo, 373 
pages. enry Holt & Co. $1.50 n 

Practical “By Evelyn © Little Book = Normal 
People. y Evelyn Underhill. 12mo, 169 pages. 
E. — & $1. net 

Genetic Theo ¢ Reality: Being the Outcome of 
Genetic Logic: as Issuing in the Avsthetic Theory 
of Reality Called Pancalism. James Mark 
et — 8vo, 385 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons 

. ne 

The Greek Philosoph 

Second yy Se 


16mo, 123 pages. 


josophers. 


4, Alfred William Benn. 
— vo, P. 


619 pages. 
Dutton & Co 

What Is Adaptation? "Sy R. E. Lio a, D.Se. 8v0, 
110 pages. Longmans, Green & $1. net. 

Shall I Drink? By Joseph H. Crooker. 12mo, 213 
pages. Pilgrim Press. $1. net. 

Know Thyself. By Bernardino Varisco; trans- 
lated trom the Italian by Guglielmo Salvadori, 
bey - Large 8vo, 327 pages. Macmillan Co. 

Practice of Self-culture. By Hugh Black. 

‘\2mo, 262 pages. Macmillan Co. 50 cts. net. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Higher Individualism. By Edward Scribner 
Ames. 12mo, 162 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.10 net. 

Modern Religi 
Farquhar. eee. 
Macmillan Co. $2.5 

The Rise of Modern Melinio ous Ideas. By Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert. 12mo, 315 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Church of England and Episcopacy. By A. J. 
Mason, D.D. Large 8vo, 560 pages. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 
Deliverance: The Freeing of the Spirit in the 
Osborn i ph ee .D. 


ous Movements in India. By J. N. 
471 pages. 


Ph ae oe 8vo, 


Ancient World. By Henr 
12mo, 294 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.2 
Is Death the Endt By John Haynes Holmes. 
382 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
The Reconstruction of the Church: 
to Its Message and Program. By 
12mo, 309 pages. ecmillan Co. 
Rowland E. 


m Human Life.. B 

Prothero, M.V.0. New and en arged edition, 

a 417 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 
Stewardship of Faith: Our Heritage from 
‘Barly Christianity. By Kirsopp Lake. 8vo, 237 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Ba. 50 net. 

~oet Its Faith and Order. By 
12mo, 204 pages. Macmillan 


In the Service of the King: 
Joseph B. Dunn. 


12mo, 


A Parson’s Story. By 
8vo, 158 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 


Geographic Influences in Old Testament Master- 
La H. Wild. 12mo, 182 pages. 


es: =An Essay towards an Ideal. 
By Harold B. Shepheard, MA.; with Introduc- 
tion by Vida D. Scudder. 12mo, 145 pages. E. P 
Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

What Is Christian Science? By Thomas W. Wilby. 
12mo, 183 pages. John Lane Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Place of Prayer in the Christian Religion. By 
James M. Campbell. ame, 303 pages. ethodist 
Book Concern. $1. ne 

The Incomparable au By Calvin Weiss Laufer. 
12mo, 228 pages. The Abingdon Press. $1. net. 

A Bo Religion. By Edwin Holt Hughes. 16mo, 
119 pages. Methodist Book Concern. 50 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 
The General Education Board: An Account of Its 
Activities, et Tee 1914. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., 8vo, 240 pages. New York: Gen- 
eral Education Board. 
School Hygiene. By Leo Rarqoreteia, TaD; none. 
lated from 2% German by Beatrice L. S 


War Babies. By Annie Wood Franchot. Illus- 
trated in color, etc., large 8vo, 61 pages. Olean, 
N. Y.: Published by the author. $ net. 

A Garden Party. By Annie W. ah as poet. Tllus- 
trated, 12mo, 40 pages. Olean, N. Y.: Published 
by the author. 50 cts. net. 

George Washington: A Story and a 
an Hazelton Wade. 12mo, 91 pages. 

adger. 60 cis. net. 

The Bedtime Stoery-books. By Thornton W. Bur- 
gess. New volumes: The Adventures of Danny 
Meadow Mouse; The Adventures of Grandfather 
Frog. Each illustrated, 16mo. Little, Brown & 
Co. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 


Pisticnard 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The American Year Book: A Record of Events and 
Progress, 1914. Edited by Francis G. Wickware, 
B.Sc. 8vo, 862 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 

Accounts: Their Construction and Interpretation. 
By William Morse Cole, A.M. Revised and en- 
larged edition; large 8vo, 445 pages. Houghton 

ifiin Co. $2.25 net. 

The Story of Bethlehem Hospital from Its Founda- 
tion in 1247. By Edward Geoffrey O'Donoghue. 
te large 8vo, 427 pages. E. P. Dutton 

°. 

Classified Catalogue of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, 1907-1911. Third Series; in 3 vol- 
see aree 8vo. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library. 

. ne 

Advertising: The Social and Economic Problem. 
By George French. 8vo, 258 pages. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co. 

The Home University Library. New volumes: The 
Navy and Sea Power, by David Hannay; An Out- 
line of Russian Literature, by Maurice Baring; 
The Ancient East, by D. G. Hogarth, F.S.A. 
Each 16mo. Henry Holt & Co. Per volume. 
50 cts. net. 

Our Martyr President: Lincoln Memorial Sppreunes, 
New edition; with Seengenee® 12mo, 319 pages. 
The Abingdon Press. $1. n 

Pericla Navarchi Magonis. By Leo Carun. $8vo, 
336 Pg eo -y by he - author. 

Seventh Report of the Iowa Library Commission 
Made to the Governor of Towa, 1912-1914. Illus- 
pase, 8vo, 26 pages. Des Moines: Robert Hen- 

erson. 





AFTER DEATH IN ARABIA. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Ribbon-tied booklet a x4% ioe, Single copies, 25 cents. One 

eosen $2.00, pos! on receipt of price. PomEROY GREEN, 120 
West Elm Street C Chicago. 





and Anna L. Von der Osten. Fw “12mo, 
188 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $1. net. 

An Introduction to the Study of Government. By 
Lucius Hudson a Ph.D. 8vo, 388 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $2. = 

Occasional Addresses. y Brainerd Kellogg, LL.D. 
og Hy 214 pages. chevie E. Merrill Co. Paper, 


renticeship and Veen 
By Jonathan French Seott 
8vo, 96 Paper’ Ann Arbor: University oY Micine 


per. 
and maries: A Handbook for the 
Analysis oe “Expository Essays. y Norman 
Foerster. 12mo, 105 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
Food: What It Is and Does. A Edith Greer. Il- 
lustrated, 12rmo, 251 pages. inn & Co. $1. net. 
The British Isles. By Frederick Mort, D.Sc. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 231 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Menne im Seebad. Von Hans Arnold. Edited by 
May Thomas, Ph.D. With frontispiece, 16mo, 
102 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
meage. By F. J. Gould; with Introduc- 
P. Gooch, M.A. Illustrated, 12mo, 119 
g ‘Brave Citizens.” Harper & Brothers. 
5 cts. net. 
World Stories Retold for Modern Boys and Girls. 
By William James Sly, Ph.D. Mlustrated in 


color, etc., 12mo, 2 Griffith & Rowlana 
4 Svs = Fn net. 


94 pages. 


arlie Became King: A Story of a Real Boy. 
me re 0. W. Scott. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
mag ya Tract ety. 
Young Rival Inventors. By Gardner Hunting. 
Mulurtrsted, 12mo, 295 pages. Little, Brown & 
. ne 





WILLIAM DOXEY 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ LITERARY AGENT 
535 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
MANUSCRIPTS READ AND REPORT ™ Ss ED FOR THE 


PRESS BY SPECIALISTS. ... EXPERT ADVICE ON PUBLIGHING.... BOOK COVERS 
ILLUSTRATIONS....MERITORIOUS MANUSCRIPTS PLACED 








CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


‘“SHORTTY PING” 


is a new and ontene system of abbreviated writing which can be 
written either with a pen or ona t riter. By its assistance an 
hour's t iting can be eat in thirty minutes. Invaluable for 
those who feel the need of saving time in writing, but who lack 
the time needed to master stenography. 
Price, cloth bound, $1.25, postpaid. 
Descriptive circular free upon request. 

BLUE STAR PUBLISHING CO., 261 Broadway, New York 


The Study-Guide Series 


rai 7 IN HIGH nnn | The \ sead of Ivanhoe, The Study of Four 
Send for special price-list 
+ CLUBS: Stedy-Guides arranged for use with travelin 
libraries, town libraries, etc. Swdjects: Historical Novels an 
of Shakespeare, the King, etc 


FOR THE TEACHERS OF PRIMARY GRADES: Motor Work and Formal Studies. 
H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 
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MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 
Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or ander, includes short 
criticiem. Circulars om request. 

6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














ART vs. PROFIT 


Do you wish to succeed at writing? Then forget that you want 
to make money out of it, and devote yourself to doin ng your work 
well; thus will you achieve artistic excellence, and profit will 
follow. Let us send you free our beautiful correspondence-study 
catalogue. The sight of it is an esthetic tonic; its contents will 
be a revelation to you. We offer over too courses for the writer. 


School of Literary Craftsmanship and Aesthetics 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The A. L. A. Booklist, 
the annotated monthly 
magazine published by 
the American Library 
Association with the 
co-operation of special- 
ists the country over. 


One Dollar the Year 


78 East Washington 
Street Chicago 




















ART IN AMERICA 


FOR FEBRUARY NOW READY 
Contains 
VENETIAN PAINTINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Bernhard Berenson 
SCULPTURES FROM eanenesee youssor 
REMBRANDT PEALE’S ronal OF NOUDON” 
y Charles Henry 


Hart 
THE BLAIR COLLECTION, cemeaco 
By Garrett Chatfield Pier 
THE LANDSCAPE OF HOMER MARTIN 
By Frederic Fairchild Sherman 


£5.00 a year. (Forcign postage 60 cls.) $1.00 @ copy. 


1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 




















Library School 


of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance exami ations, June 4. 
One year course for certificate. 
Twe year course for diploma. 


Send to M. W. PLUMMER, Principal, 


476 Fifth Avenue, for descriptive circular 


LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES 
for LIBRARY RECORDS 


Make your work easier, quicker, better. Use 


Loose - Leaf Accession Records 
and Borrowers’ Registers 
They are made to be used in a typewriter. For 
your library this means 
Economy Speed Accuracy Neatness 
Order from 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS. 

















OUR NEW CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE 


NOW READY 





Issued in a New Form. Contains Over 750 
Titles. Every Title Briefly Described. 

In so great a number of books, taken from the over- 

stock of the largest wholesale dealers in the books of 

all publishers, you will surely find some you will 

want. Shall we send you a copy of the essence 


Catalogue? 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 East Seventeenth Street Union Square North 
NEW YORK CITY 














THE GREAT TURNING MOVEMENT 


of modern times 


is to 
“JUST TURN THE KNOB” on the 
MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


and change instantly from one style of type, or one lan- 
guage, to another. 

TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or two languages, ALWAYS 
ON THE MACHINE. 





“The Favorite Typewriter of Literary Workers.” 





Write TO-DAY for Multiplex Literature to 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 
69th Street and East River NEW YORK, N. 
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F.M. HOLLY 40 otrrtseNtTATIVE 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


UTHO RS ! We can sell your stories, poems, etc. 
e Terms, 1 Also expert criticism, 
revision andt ing of MSS.Write for 

circular. W. LABBERTON CO., 1308 H ge hve. » New York City. 








FACTS, STATISTICS 


and other material for addresses, reports, essays. Liter: ry 
advice and criticism. Revision and correction of MSS. Gen 
ealogical research. Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS 









149 WEST l4Te STREET 
If you want results send stamp for circular 


NEW YORE CITY 





American Short Stories and Plays wanted for Italy, Russia, 
rance, Austria and Scandinavia. 
Expert Criticism, Translation and the Placing of Manuscripts. 
Oldest Established Literary Agency in Europe. 
(Founded in 1880 by Paul Hertzmann, M. A., Ph. D.) 
Fees (which must accompany typed manuscript in registered letter) as follows: 
Two dollars for Short Story under 3,000 words. Five dollars for Story under 
10,00 words. Ten dollars for plays. 
THE ITALIAN LITERARY AGENCY 
60 Piacea di Spagna, Rome, Italy 
“Experienced, efficient.” Gabriele D’Annunzio. 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typed 


Send for Leaflet D 





References : 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Short - Story Writing 


Iam ete ery bao very gretefal to 
Beaton “and Pos Petica, Journaling.” Versi- 


over, Ong Hung Sonar Couram unser, profer 


(codtan esliegen, 























BOOKS (Secondhand) inctading 
RB. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 


Americana, post free 





BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
° gl gh ty --y Write us. ete Uo 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free, 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 8HOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmumenzn, Eve. 


BOOKS 25% dacount "Sate wants.» Oualgue freq” Books 





bought. FOYLE’ 121 Charing Crows Road, London 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. General Literature. 1st Editions. 
Enquiries esteemed. Frequent catalogues post free. 
GORFIN, 82A, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 





Just issued, Catalogue No. 130. History, Philosophy, Theology 
Books on India, Central 
Asia, The Sudan, etc. Classified catalogues issued vy my 

us register your name for catalogues, and send us your List a 
Wants. We carry an immense stock. 


Literature and Travel. Catalogue No. 131. 








The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 
MR. DAVID H. BOND 
407, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C., 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 














CATALOGUE of UNCOMMON BOOKS 


Relating to the American Revolution, ae War, 
Indians, Lincoln, Canada, Etc 


CATALOGUE OF 
FIRST EDITIONS of ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


Sent on request 
C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St., New York 








ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 











ONE OF OUR BOOK BARGAINS 
Pausanias’s 
Description of Greece 


Published Price, $35.00, Our Price, $18.50 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 




















OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Autograph Send for price lists 
Letters Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Established 1887. Pub. The Collector, $1. year 

















SBrutant, / 02 Pabbhin, ale edued Prev 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 





» Writefor Catalogue. 
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The 
Mosher 
Books 








That little company to whom literature is a 
passton—an affair of the heart more than of 
the head—will find keen pleasure in the new 


Mosher Catalogue 


It is more than a mere catalogue—it is a 
literary bibelot, full of good things, and 
beautifully printed. 


Free on request 








THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


Portland, Maine 





“AT McCLURG'’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 


prices by 
Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 





A New Novel for Discriminating Readers 


by the Author of “‘Old Mole’ 


Young Earnest 
By GILBERT CANNAN 


Mr. Cannan’s new novel will scarcely 
appeal to the average reader, for it is not an 
a novel. But the intelligent reader 
will find it wonderfully interesting and 
intellectually stimulating. It is a remark- 
able characterization of a young man whose 
ideals are just beginning to crystallize, and 
his groping search for perfect happiness in 
love and work. It is the kind of book one 
likes to read slowly, for every page is full of 
charm, insight, and wisdom. 

“Tt is far the best novel that Mr. Cannan has yet 
written—an admirable piece of work.”—Palk Mall 


By the Author of “*Rouad the Corner” 
$1.35 net. At all Booksellers. Pestage extra. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 














“Will Save the Public Many 


+ 
a Dollar.’’—puiza. recorp. 


THE CAREFUL 
INVESTOR 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEAD, PH.D. 
Professor of Finance, University of Pennsylvania 
290 pages, $1.50 net, postage extra 


Portland Oregonian: 
**A valuable book for the general public.’’ 


Commercial and Financial World, N.Y. C.: 


**Another exceptionally timely book. . . What 
Dr. Mead has to say will come as a revelation to 
numbers of readers who have speculated, or who 
may be tempted to speculate, in Wall Street, or to 
take an interest in this, that or the other ‘scheme.’ 
It is well written and of absorbing interest.’’ 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PMILADELPHIA 
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The New American Quarterly 


THE YALE REVIEW 


“ . . 
has earned the PI ace it now occupies 
beside the great English monthlies and 
quarterlies. . . . It is serious, but 
never ponderous.’’— New York Tribune. 
‘*Quarterlies are . . . useful in afford- 
ing publication to articles that deserve it, 
but are too long or too wise for the more 
popular magazines. THE YALE REVIEW 
is an excellent new quarterly, handsome 
and interesting.’’— Life. 


REPRESENTATIVE CONTRIBUTORS 


Alfred Noyes 
Robert Herrick 
Hamlin Garland 
Norman Angell 
Lady Gregory 
Florence V. Keys Morris Hillquit 
John Burroughs Vida D. Scudder 
Henry Sydnor Harrison 


A post-card, mentioning THE DIAL, will 
bring you in return an eight-page prospec- 
tus of THE YALE REVIEW of 1915, and 
asample copy. Your subscription, prepaid at 
$2.50 a year, can begin with the April num- 
ber, issued next month. Address 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSN. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Bliss Perry 
Havelock Ellis 
Emile Legouis 
Hilaire Belloc 
C. P. Jacks 




















Can You Imagine 


a friend, interested as you are in all kinds of 
literary work, who would come to you fort- 
nightly to discuss your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion? 


This friend would not talk too much at each visit. He 
would not keep you too long from your new story or essay 
or . His friendships among other writers—successful 
and aspiring to be successful—and among editors would 
be such that he would refine for you, in preparation for 
each visit, practical, helpful advice from these folk that 
would send you to your desk with a new outlook on your 
work and new inspiration to make it more successful. 
This friend would look carefully over about 1,000 magazines 
each month to discover for you news that would enable you 
to keep abreast of the manuscript requirements of editors. 
He would find correspondents who would glean 2,000 more 
magazines and papers for you so that you would always 
know in advance of prize contests, changes in editorial 
policies, pensions, changes of address, requirements of 
new publications, film manufacturers, etc. Your imagina- 
tion goes nofurther. A friend of this admirable type would 
have to be superhuman. 





There is such a friend—it’s a very human, kindly 
little magazine —THE EDITOR, which makes 
profitable and pleasant fortnightly visits to the elect 
of the writing fraternity. Be one of the elect —one 
those who elect to leave nothing undone that will 
contribute to success. The fee is $2.00—it 
for 26 fortnightly numbers of THE EDITOR for 
one year. (Single copy ten cents.) 


THE EDITOR 
BOX 509 § RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 











The House of Shepard 


The home of 
The Dial 
Books of the Month 
The Inland Printer 
Business Equipment Journal 
Extension Magazine 





WE ARE EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-EQUIPPED 
FOR THE SPEEDY PRODUCTION OF EVERY 
PHASE OF HIGH-GRADE PRINTING 





Creative Service 
Campaign Planning Copy- writing Editing Compiling 
Research and investigation for advertising purposes 
Designing Engraving 
Photo Process on Zinc and Copper in Line and Half-tone 
Wood Engraving Wax Engraving 


Typesetting 
Monotype, Linotype and Hand Composition 
Presswork 
Flat-Bed and Automatic 
Magazines, Catalogs, Books and Color-Printing 
Hot and Cold Embossing 
Stippling 
Exceptional Facilities for Highest-Grade Work 





THE Henry O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
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[2 SEND FIFTY CENTS IN STAMPS FOR THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


THE FORUM 


FOR MARCH IS NOW READY 


THE WAR AGAINST WAR. Winthrop D. 
Sheldon. 


CONCERNING FATHERLANDS. Elmer Davis. 
YOUNG ARABIA. Ameen Rihani. 


THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY. Henry W 
Wright. 


INDIFFERENCE. Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
UNLAWFUL MOTHERHOOD. George B. Man- 
gold. 


CULTURE, ETHICS, AND THE WAR. 
Alexander Leighton. 


REALIZATION. Mahlon Leonard Fisher. 
THE QUIET LIFE. J. Albert Pierce. 


Joseph 


TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF 
YOUTH. George F. Kearney. 


THE GENTLE RACE OF GENTLEMAN- 
PETTERS. Lucy Abbot Throop. 


ON THE STREET. Witter Bynner. 


THE GERMAN BERNARD SHAW. H. PF. Rubin- 
stein. 


THE LITERACY TEST. The Hon. James A. 
O’ Gorman. 


ROBERT BRIDGES’ NARCISSUS. Cora Davis. 
EIGHT HUNDRED RUBLES. John G. Neihardt 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY ® Publisher, NEW YORK 














CONCLUSIVE THINKING 


on urgent subjects now facing individuals and nations 





CHRISTIAN EQUIVALENT OF WAR 
D. WILLARD LYON 


A ctaty in top cemented fosters dn tho ato of 
more conclusive thinking regarding the 
and inter-racial relati ips. 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS 


and morals of commercial amusements and 


RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


156 pp. Cloth. 50 cents net 


force, in response to the insistent call for larger and 
application of the principles of Jesus Christ to international 


240 pp. Cloth. $1.00 net 


of the unsa‘ 


“All Sptempated Sn coqeestion will be npseannd by the unlaw® mnbtind of he engin, as he measures the extent, characteristics 
considers the causes 


situation. Promptings are given for 


investigating local conditions and developing a recreational program = the community.""—GraHAM TAYLOR. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS 


158 pp. Artleather. 50 cents net 


HENRY EDWARDS 


“No such systematic and adequate treatment of 
i emphasis is placed 


CARTOONS IN CHARACTER 


human traits. 


PIONEERS OF MODERN PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Christian 
on a formative ideal, a constructive method 


ALLYN K. FOSTER, D.D. 


Sharp pictures of well known The author hits 
Wilts, Kit Esiamity, Toby Tight and more than fifty others will bring a 


principles in relation to amusements has been attempted hitherto. 
and a positive program.""—GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


200 pp. Cloth. 50 cents net 


it from the shoulder, ond bis dssssiption of Wille 
and incite to wholesome self-examinat: 


160 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00 net 


FRED E. LEONARD ‘ 
An introduction to the history of t steps in the evolution to present forms. it 
gives valuable ot gy A a yew Cte pt tte schools. 





32-page Catalog sent on 
request. 
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Have You Ever Regretted 


Che Ne» that there is in this country no weekly review so 
R E P U B L I C stimulating, so constructive, so truly literary as the 
Spectator and the New Statesman, which have so 
ad long proved a delight and an inspiration in England? 
Saturday 7th November 1914 


If so, you will be interested in The New Republic. 
It is an honest attempt to deal imaginatively and 
constructively with the momentous issues of this 
A Weekly Journal of momentous time, whether in politics, art, economics, 
Critical Comment on or literature. Its editors include such men as Herbert 

National Affairs Croly, author of “The Promise of American Life,” 
and Walter Lippman, author of “A Preface to Pol- 
itics”’ and “Drift and Mastery’”’— its contributors 
such writers as H.G.Wells, Roland G. Usher, 
Rebecca West, Robert Herrick, Graham 

Waallas, H. N. Brailsford. 
TEN CENTS A COPY 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR Three months trial offer, one dollar. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC 


421 West Twenty-First Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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‘Dodd, Mead & Company 


FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


Announce for Publication During Spring of 1915 


Essays and Poetry 


BRAMBLE-BEES AND OTHERS 
By J. Henri Fabre 


In which the author discusses Bees in the same 
accurate and delightful manner that has made his 
“Life of the Spider” and “Life of the Fly” 
classics of their kind. s2mo. $1.50 net. 


POEMS 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Introducing to the American public a collec- 
tion of early ms of Maeterlinck, symbolical in 
character, rich in beauty of word. and thought. 
r2mo. $1.25 net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
THE MAN AND HIS POETRY 
By Basanta Koomar Roy 


Affords especially illuminating and valuable 
insight into the character of this noted philoso- 
pher and poet, by reason of the fact that the 
author is a fellow countryman and intimate 
friend. Jilustrated. 12mo. $1.25 net. 





Sociology 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 


By H. Addington Bruce 
The author of “The Riddle of Personality,” 
presents in a practical way the gist of the vast dis- 
coveries in the realm of child nature which modern 
psychologists, educators and physiologists have 
made. I2mo. $1.25 net. 


~AMERICAN WOMEN IN 
CIVIC WORK 


By Helen Christine Bennett 
An inspiring and valuable book for women 
which discusses the personalities and the work 
of America’s foremost women—Jane Addams, 
Anna Howard Shaw, Ella F Young, and 
others. Wéith portraits. r12mo. $1.25 net. 


WOMEN UNDER POLYGAMY 


By Walter M. Gallichan 


A thorough-going investigation into the argu- 
ments for and against Polygamy, and the condi- 
tion of women where Polygamy exists. Ji/lustrated. 
8vo. $2.50 net. 


Books on the World War 


AT THE FURTHEST FRONT 


By Robert Dunn 


Correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Post 


Scenes at the front by a man who has been with the British in "France, the Austrians in Galicia 
and Servia, and the Germans in Flanders and Poland. Valuable for its facts and will live as literature. 


12mo. $1.25 net. 


WAR’S NEW WEAPONS 


By Hrolf von Dewitz 


A thorough, scientific and at the same time very interesting exposition of the latest weapons oi 
warfare—Submarines, Zeppelins, giant howitzers, etc. The author is an aeronaut of note and an 
expert on military field equipment. Jilustrated. $1.50 net. 


THE APPETITE OF TYRANNY 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


The keen and fiery protest of one of the cleverest writers in England against Militarism. Small 


r2mo. $1.00 net. 


THE PRETENDER 


Fiction 


By Robert W. Service 


In which the Young Canadian, whose “Spell of the Yukon” and other volumes of poetry have 
been so widely popular, writes a striking novel centering about the trials and triumphs of a writer 


of fiction. 12mo. $1.35 net. 


LONELINESS ? 


By Robert Hugh Benson 


Readers will not soon — this exquisite story of a brave and beautiful girl whe found through 


trial the highest and most en 


uring happiness. 


LIFE IN A GERMAN CRACK REGIMENT 


12mo. $1.35 net. 


By Baron von Schlicht 


A frank picture of life in barracks by one who is himself a member of that Prussian military 


caste which he severely criticizes. r12mo. 


THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES 


$1.00 net. 


By Archibald Marshall 


A cleverly told tale of _ by the author of ‘Exton Manor” and other novels which have 


earned for him the title of Tro 


ope ’s successor, 


r2mo. $1.35 net. 
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